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LET TOUR SAVINGS SAVE YOUR COUNTRY 


His Share off tine Victory Loan 



Our people paid gladly for the war—no other nation paid its way so splendidly. Now the, 
Government is calling fora Victory Loan to build up the Great Peace, restart our industries, 
and lower the cost of living. Everyone should have a share in this magnificent investment. 


WHAT CAN WE DO FOR OUR COUNTRY? 


SUNLIGHT TELEPHONE 

NEW WAY OF TALKING 
FOR MILES 

Remarkable Power of Selenium 
MARVELLOUS MIRRORS 

A marvellous thing has happened in 
a. laboratory in University College, 
London, where Dr. A, C, Rankinc' has 
shown that it is possible to talk with a 
ray of light. - 

He spoke into a -sound-box from 
which a beam of light played on a small 
mirror. The light answered to all. the 
vibrations of his voice, and when the 
beam was projected to a' distant ; mirror 
connected with a receiving sound-box. 
Dr. Rankine’s voice was reproduced as 
in a telephone. - ’ • " ’ - 

Conversations are now taking place 
over a distance of a mile and a 'half 
by means of a sunbeam collected in 
mirrors- and projected - into receiving 
glasses. It is - possible to talk already 
for a distance of eight miles along a ray 
of sunlight or a searchlight beam. 

Impenetrable Secrecy 

The difference between the wireless 
telephone and this light-ray telephone 
is of great importance in war, and it 
was for the war that Dr. Rankinc 
worked out his system. Wireless mes¬ 
sages could be picked up by the enemy, 
and visual signals could be seen by him, 
but the Rankine system afforded such 
absolute and impenetrable secrecy that 
it would have come into use had not 
the war happily ended. 

The central device of the new instru¬ 
ment is' a telephone transmitter which 
sends a .current into a piece of selenium.- 
Selenium is an-element with the-extra¬ 
ordinary property of permitting or stop¬ 
ping electric currents according to the 
nmount'of light that falls on it. Inside 
the transmitter speech is turned into 
electricity, and the electric waves pro¬ 
duce vibrations in the beam of light. 

Trembling Light 

In the receiver the vibrating beam is 
received in a mirror and projected upon 
a selenium cell, tlirojigli ivliich a current 
of electricity is frying to pass. The 
result is that the electricity is affected 
by the vibrations of the beam of light, 
so tliat it either stops or flows, or is 
increased or modified, so creating in a 
microphone the voice of the distant 
speaker. - 

The beam of light must be caught by 
the receiving set of mirrors. When the 
mirrors are all exactly in position, with 
an intense beam of light connecting 
them, nobody cctn overhear the talk 
between the operators. For general 
use in times of peace the light telephone 
may not compete with wireless, but it 
ntay be of considerable service in sunny 
climates, where it will serve as a means 
of daylight conversation. 


Our country has done. the greatest 
tiling that she has ever done ; sheilas' 
led the world in the path of freedom 
to the-final overthrow of tyranny. But 
she has burdened herself as no nation 
has ever done ; she has raised her debt; 
from under seven hundred mr'ion 
pounds to more than seven" thousand, 
million pounds. ■■ s : . 

With this heavy burden she sets out 
for the Great Peace, ’ What can we do 
for her ? . She has given us freedom 
and opportunity : she will yet give us 
peace and prosperity. But she must 
have the savings of her people, we must 
lend her all we can, and in the Victory 
Loan the Government has made it easjr 
for everyone to help. 


In a thousand ways the Victory 
Loan will help to bring back Happy 
Rngland again, and .it is for every one 
of us to take our share. The more we 
lend our money to the Government; at 
the splendid interest that it offers, the 
sooner life will be pleasant for all again. 
What we have to do is to lend our 
savings to the Government to save 
our country. , , .- " 

A rich man has written to the Times 
to set a noble example. He has valued 
his estate at £580,000, and is giving one- 
fifth of it to the nation by taking Victory 
Loan for ^120,000, which he will give to 
the Government to cancel. We cannot 
all do that, but all can help. This is 
the last week. 


HERO OF A FOUNDRY 

WORKMAN’S DARING ACT 
Two Things King Edward Did 
PLUNGE INTO MOLTEN METAL 

Two things King Edward; did arc- 
brought to mind this week. One was 
the founding of the Edward Medal for 
acts of great courage ; the other was his 
courage in plunging his bare arm into 
a Cauldron of boiling lead. 

What brings these things together 
now is that a labourer, naiiied ‘ Harry 
Denny, lias won the Edward Medal by 
plunging his arms fearlessly into molten 
metal to. save a comrade. . 

It was at-the Josiah Guest-Foundry, 
at West Bromwich, where one of the 
foremen' Joseph ' Reynolds; was super¬ 
intending'the'filling of a series of iron 
moulds. The foreman suddenly 
stumbled and fell into the molten'metal, 
and was, ,of course, -instantly.' over¬ 
powered. There was nobody near but 
Denny/, who seized the poor'man's 
clothes and tried to drag him out, but 
the ’ clothes burnt through and came 
away in Denny's hands. 

Faith in Science 

There was only one thing to do, and 
Denny did it. He thrust his arms into 
the 'molten metal, and lifted .the un¬ 
conscious foreman out. 

It was not under such terrible cir¬ 
cumstances as these that King Edward 
showed his courage. That was in the 
days when, as Prince of Wales, he was 
being taken round, a great works by his 
tutor. They came-'to a cauldron of 
boiling lead, and the tutor asked Tthc 
princeif he had faith in science. “ Cer¬ 
tainly ! ” said, the prince. / “ Then put 
your hand into the. cauldron,” said the 
tutor. , The prince, . astonished, asked 
the tutor-if he werb serious, and on being 
assured that he'was,- the prince bared 
his arm. The tutor wiped it over with 
ammonia to remove whatever spot of 
grease might be there, and the prince 
thrust his arm into the boiling lead, and 
brought it out unscathed. 

The Secret of the Cauldron 

The' daring experiment had taught 
him in an instant the lesson that in 
metal at precisely white heat, the hand is 
for a.moment, if perfectly clean, pro¬ 
tected ' by its own moisture from the 
fury of-the fire, so that it may be touched 
quickly without harm. ... . 

-- But in the case of the terrible calamity 
at West Bromwich/ there was no pro¬ 
tection such as that, and Harry Denny 
risked his life for his foreman in an act 
as heroic as any in the war. 

The foreman was so terribly injured 
•that he died in a few. days, and Denny 
was removed to the hospital. The 
Edward Medal has been sent to him as 
he lies there, and we wish him a speedy 
return to health. It will be good to sec 
him standing by the cauldron, wearing 
his medal among his comrades. 
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Children's Bells & the Children's Peace 

The Silent Tower Above the Grave of 
Canute’s Son in the Roar of London 

WHO WILL HELP THE BELLS TO RING AGAIN? 

IS is the Children’s Peace ; the Children’s bells should ring it out. But the bells that rang 
out oranges and lemons, the bells of St. Clemen’s, are silent. . / . ' 

Their peal seems to belong to the play of England’s children—would it not be fitting if 
some of our schools could help to make them ring again? 


ARMCHAIRS IN THE 
SKIES 


Who has not said, at some time or 
Other, the old children's rhyme—- 

Oranges and lemons. 

Say the bells of St, Clemen’s ? 

And indeed the bells do, lightly and 
sweetly, give forth sounds with that 
pleasing tripping rhythm. To come to 
London and see where the old church 
stands, to read its story,- and hear its 
ten line bells, is one of the experiences 
that do not disappoint the feelings of 
our childhood, for the sights and sounds 
arc all what they should be. 

Islanded in the midst of '* streaming 
London's central roar ” stands the old 
church, with most of London’s traffic 
Last to West and West to East flowing, 
by on either side. Like a rock in the 
ocean parting the tide the church 
divides the swift-moving vehicles as they 
pass it by. It is a fragment of history 
that the world, loving romance in its 
inmost heart, will never allow practical 
people to sweep away. 

King Flung into the Thames 

St. Clement Danes is its full name. 
Why Danes ? The question can only 
be answered out of old memories, or 
from traditions brought dimly from the 
far-off past-. A very ancient church 
stood here, with its graveyard, dating 
from before the Norman Conquest, and 
near by was its sacred well. Undoubtedly 
it was linked closely with the Danes, 
and was once a church for them. The 
Danes were seafarers, and St. Clement 
is the Danish sailor's patron saint. 

One legend is that Harold Harefoot, 
son of King Canute, who reigned three 
years and was buried at Westminster, 
was disinterred from his grave by his 
angry successor and flung into the 
Thames, but was rescued and reburied 
here by -kindly hands. Another legend 
is that when the Danes were driven 
from England one band of them, who 
had married Saxon wives and become 
Christians, were allowed to remain, and 
this church became their church. 

Old Dr. Johnson 

In later years, when pilgrimages 
through London to the shrine of Thomas 
ft Becket at Canterbury were common, 
the sacred .well of St. Clement Danes 
Was one of their favourite halting- 
places. Now the well is built over by 
the great Law Courts. 

In olden times the church, not far 
outside the City boundary at Temple 
Bar, beyond tlie stocks where unruly 
apprentices were made mock of, was 
crowded close with high overhanging 
houses, and the roadway was so narrow 
that it was called the “ Straits of St. 
Clement’s.” Now it is opened out so 
that all may see and admire its fine 
proportions, and reflect before its queer 
life-size statue of brave old Dr. Johnson 
at the eastward end, and the more noble 
figure of Mr. Gladstone, finely sculptured, 
at the'westward end.. 

The Old, Old Chimes 

Dr. Johnson is placed there because 
this is the church where on Sundays lie 
used to forget his cares oi the week and 
refresh liis tremulous soul with quiet 
worship. The seat he occupied is marked' 
fitly by a tablet. No man’s spirit, not 
even Oliver Goldsmith’s or Charles 
Lamb’s, more truly tenants this part of 
London, in spite of the motor traffic, 
titan the honest, sturdy spirit of the 
gruff old doctor, who could not keep his 
rather grim humour even out oi his 
dictionary. 

The chimes of the bells of this ancient 
church have rung through history: 
Shakespeare himself, through the mouth 


of boastful Mr. Justice Shallow, 'men¬ 
tions their midnight time. 

The big tenor, weighing over a ton, 
may no more swing on his beam, nor 
any of his seven com pan ions-r" cast 
eleven yeats after this church was built 
in 1682, nOr the two trebles added in 
184.4 ; for age and vibration have made 
dangerous the supporting structures of 
the bells. You cannot now hear them 
chime; they no longer ring out‘‘.Oranges 
and Lemons.” - - . 

But the Whitechapel foundry that 
originally cast the bells is happily again 
at work on the restoration, which 
includes a steel framework on which the 
bells may rest secure, and only money is 
wanted to set the bells ringing again in 
safety. To be exact, /800 is wanted 
if the bells that ring so merrily in our 
memories are to go on saying “ oranges 
and lemons,” and sending greetings from 
tower to tower till they reach ” the big 
bell of Bow ” across the old City. 

A Shilling From the Playground 

Those of us who love the memory of 
these bells, who love the memory of the 
games weTised to play with the thought 
of these bells in our minds, may spare a 
crown, or half a crown perhaps, to 
bring them pealing back again. A great 
pity it will be if the children's bells 
cannot ring in the Children’s Peace. 

Just a shilling collected in aery play¬ 
ground where the nursery rhyme is sung,, 
and scut to the Hector of St. Clement's, 
Strand, Loudon, I V.C., will make the 
bells of St. Clement's swing in their tower, 
and ring ill the Great Peace that awaits 
the children oi the world. _ 

ARCTIC SEE-SAW 

Jolly Game Behind the Russian 
Front 

By a Correspondent in Archangel 

The favourite game of the Russian 
cliildren of Archangel is what they call 
“ preegayout.” This is how it is played. 

A short plank is placed across a split 
log, the flat side of the log resting on the 
ground. Two girls stand on the plank, 
one at each end,.like see-saw. One jumps 
up, and. alighting again on the end of 
the plank, shoots into the air the girl on 
the other end. This girl, skilfully drop¬ 
ping, back to her place, shoots up the 
first girl—and so the game goes on: 

Sometimes a height, of 'four feet is 
reached, and great dexterity is re¬ 
quired to maintain the body's balance 
while in the air, and to alight on the 
plank. .The children begin their game 
with six pieces of stick in their hands, 
and throw one piece away between their 
legs each time they are in the air ; and 
the player who first gets rid of the'six' 
sticks wins. . 

See photograph on page ig. 


WHICH WAY WILL THE MOTOR TURN ? 

A great difficulty with motor traffic 
in busy streets has been that Covered 
motor vehicles have not been able to 
signal so as to tell cars following them 
which way they are about to turn. 

A satisfactory system of signalling-lias 
now been approved of by the carriage 
department of the London police. An 
arrangement with four discs, white, fed, 
green, and blue, is attached to tile back 
of the car, and by a movement of the 
thumb on the driving-wheel either of 
the discs can be displayed. White 
means “ going straight on ; ” red means 
■' about to stop ; ” green means “ turn¬ 
ing to the' left ; ” blue means ” to the 
right.” The signals arc lighted by night. 


THE AEROPLANE’S CABIN 

Lessons of the Atlantic Flight 

FAILURE OF THE LITTLE 
WIRELESS PROPELLER 

By our Aerial Correspondent" • ~ 

Passenger flights will soon be much 
more common than they are' today ; 
the aeroplanes and airships arc rapidly 
being developed for general use. 

The Vickers-Vimy machine, with 
which Captain Alcock and Lieutenant 
Brown crossed the Atlantic, has been 
produced in large numbers for military 
purposes. All. that is necessary to 
.change a Yimy bomber, into a Vimy 
.commercial is to alter the fuselage. 

This is made of wooden rings, covered 
with thin layers of wood glued and sewn 
together with rows of stitching, an inch 
and a half apart. The strength of this 
special material is very great, and’makes- 
all cross-bracing wires unnecessary. 
The result is a fine cabin, holding ten 
armchairs for passengers, with ample 
space between and a gangway dow'n the 
centre,and cupboards for storing luggage. 
By the side of each passenger is a window, 
.and height and speed indicators are 
provided, together with telephone com¬ 
munications with pilot and passengers. 

Room on the Great Airship 

The Clyde-built R 34, for which a 
landing-place lias been prepared in the 
United States, lias' less than half the. 
weight of a railway engine, though her 
length is 639 feet,: more than a hundred 
feet longer than Westminster Abbey. 
Altogether, with structure, petrol, crew, 
and cargo, sixty tons whirl through the 
air when R 34 sets out to make a long 
flight. Extra petrol tanks now give her 
a fuel supply of more than 18 tons of 
petrol, on which a speed of sixty miles 
an hour can be maintained for about 
4000 miles. There are four cars. The 
front car contains a 250 horse-power 
motor, and all the controls for elevators 
and rudders, and navigating instruments. 

The captain, with a liehnsnum and 
wireless operator, occupies the front car; 
and when the airship is on its way' the 
front engine is usually stopped to allow 
the. captain to work undisturbed by 
vibrations, and, also to save power for 
an emergency. -. - - 

Cooking is done with the waste heat 
from the exhaust pipes. This happy 
little device was first used 'on small 
non-rigid airships of the “ North Sea ” 
type that used to hunt for submarines. 
The,work had to go on in bitter winter 
weather, and officers and men felt the 
need for hot foods and drinks. An 
ingenious man thought of the wasted 
heat pouring out of the exhaust, and' 
piped some of it' round to a 1 warming; 
and cooking apparatus. 

Atlantic Flight and its Lessons 

The achievement of Captain Alcock and 
Lieutenant Brown was as important in 
its failures as in its success. The wireless 
apparatus broke down, the little wireless 
propeller blowing off the machine, 
leaving pilot and navigator speechless,' 
as it were. They, were also bewildered 
by unceasing wireless signals from ships 
and shore-stations, which prevented 
them from distinguishing the directional 
messages sent to them. 

- The first flight across the Atlantic 
was carried out, therefore, without the 
help of. tlie most useful modern' in¬ 
vention, and the defects, just revealed 
are . leading .to great improvements in 
wireless service for flying men. 

The propeller, system of generating 
electricity has been used for months in 
the aerial mail service to Cologne, but 
it does not seem to be strong enough 
for the Atlantic flight, and it is necessary; 
to obtain a surer supply of driving power 
for the small wireless plant. A direct 
drive from tile engine will, no doubt, 
finally be obtained for wireless. E. W.. 


LEICESTER A CITY 
AGAIN 

18 Centuries of Life 

ITS GREAT PAST, BUSY PRESENT, 
AND HOPEFUL FUTURE 

By a Citizen of No' Mean City 

Leicester has been raised to the rank ■ 
of a city, an honour amply deserved by ' 
its past history,'its present energy, and 
its importance for the future. 5 

Few indeed are the British cities that 
have at once a story so old and a modern 
life so full and vigorous. In the days of 
the Roman Occupation it was a place of : 
importance, and as early as'the year 
a.d. 120 it was a municipality.- In 
Saxon times it was a bishopric, and in 
Norman times was elassedns a’city. It ' 
is so named in Domesday Book. 

In the thirteenth century it already 
had its mayor and local self-government. 
From 1295 to 1919 it sent two members 
to Parliament, and in 1919 three. 

John Bunyan on the Walls 

It had its castle and sieges, and its 
abbey. Some “ remains ” from all this 
history have been excavated ; some are" 
mouldering down slowly under the wear 
and tear of Time. Its ancient churches 
preserve reminders of every period since 
the great Norman -builders began their 
work. In its abbey died the great 
Cardinal Wolsey, with the pitiful lament, 

” If I had served my God as faithfully 
as I have served my king, He would not 
now have left me naked to my enemies.” 
On its walls, musket on shoulder, 
tramped John Bunyan when the town 
was a stronghold of the Parliamentary 
cause and kept watch a gainst the castled 
Cavalier post oi Asliby-de-la-Zouch at 
the other end of the Chamwood Hills. 

Always Leicester has had a vigorous 
life, knowing its own mind and seeking 
to be in the van of what it regarded as 
progress. Its central monument com¬ 
memorates its earl, Simon-de Montfort, 
who was the founder of our Parlia¬ 
mentary government. All kinds of go- 
ahead people, once thought to be very 
dangerous, but now seen to be in the 
right, as, for instance, the Chartists, 
found abundant^ support in Leicester. 

It may have been right or it may have 
been wrong in its welcome to new move¬ 
ments, but at least it never was asleep 

Its Great Energy 

When modern times came, and it 
was not enough to be the capital of an 
agricultural region famed for its breeding 
of sheep and making of cheese, Leicester 
set up great manufactures, and entered 
into the new industrial era with a 
natural heartiness. 

It fetched coal by one of the first 
railways from the Cliarnwood uplands, 
it competed with Nottingham in hosiery 
goods and lace-making, with North¬ 
ampton in boots and shoes, and witli the 
iron-producing districts in engineering, 
until now it is a great and prosperous 
city with a quarter of a million people, 
four times as large as it was fifty years . 
ago. So that everyone who knows its 
story and has watched its growth will say 
” Well done ! ” to the ancient city that 
lias now revived its youth. 

A City Proudly Set 

And, further, it is in the right place 
for a'city, with delightful playgrounds 
near by, as every city .should have. As 
Michael Drayton, a friend .of Shaket 
speare, said, when writing a rhymed 
description of the loveliness of England : 

“ O Chamwood, be thou called 
The choicest of thy land ! ” . 

And within walking distance of Leicester 
is the central granite plateau of England, 
With a scattering of ancient woodlands, 
Chamwood Forest, looking forth to 
Lincoln-Cathedral in the east, to the 
Derbyshire Peak in the north, to the 
Shropshire, Wrekiri in the north-west, 
and-to the-Malvern Hills in . the south¬ 
west-—a glorious.panorama. - 

. , ;So Leicester, active In work and 
thought, is also well placed for rest and 
contemplation of its honourable past. 
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KINEMA STORIES 


SHAKESPEARE AMONG THE PEOPLE 


New Films Coming on 

THE BEST PICTURES TO 
LOOK FOR 

Sy Our Kinematograph Correspondent 

Little Marie Osborne, the baby film 
" star,” who has a company of her 
own, was born in Denver, Colorado, 
eight years ago. She made her first 
appearance in a kincma play when she 
was three years old, 

Baby Marie has a regular menagerie 
of pets, including rabbits, guinea-pigs, 
cats, dogs, two young coyotes, a bear 
cub, a monkey, and a kangaroo. Her 
latest acquisition is a family of white 
mice. Although she has a miniature 
motor-car, she prefers to ride on her 
favourite • pony, Dobbins. 

TOMMY ON THE RHINE 

When the Germans entered Paris 
fifty years ago there was no kincmato- 
graph to immortalise the event. The 
history that is being made today, 
however, is faithfully recorded by the 
silent moving-picture machine. 

The latest of these history-pictures 
i’-i “ Our 'Boys in Germany,” which 
shows the British troops in occupation 
of the proud Rhineland cities. British 
soldiers march and drill in the shadow 
of Cologne Cathedral, while crowds of 
sad-eyed Germans quietly look on. A 
German policeman, with' all his 
arrogance gone, decorously salutes 
British Tommies as they pass. The 
Dragoon Guards clatter across the huge 
ilohenzollcrn Bridge, which supports 
two lines of trams, four lines of trains, 
two traffic roads, and two pedestrian 
ways. This remarkable film is on view 
at most of the picture theatres now. 

PLUCKY BETTY BEAN 

When her father’s illness prevents him 
from moving, Betty, the Bean King’s 
daughter, volunteers to go in his place 
with important papers to San Francisco, 
where the papers must be lodged with¬ 
out delay to thwart an unscrupulous 
rival. It is a terrific race, by train, car, 
and motor-cycle; and the rival agents 
do everything in their power to stop 
Betty completing her mission.. But 
sharp-witted Betty refuses to be tricked, 
and even brute force is of no avail 
against her pluck and 'determination. 
How she succeeds in delivering the 
documents is shown in the exciting and 
amusing comedy entitled “ Beans.” 

THE FORTY THIEVES 

Children play all the leading parts in 
the new film pantomime, “ Ali Baba 
and the Forty Thieves.” 

Little George Stone acts with all the 
passion of a grown-up tragedian as Ali 
Baba, the poor woodcutter who learned 
. the. secret of Hussain’s magic cave, and 
boldly robbed the robbers. The cave is 
■ situated in the side of a real mountain, 
and there is a thrilling scene when the 
thieves return to find their treasure-house 
rifled. Ali Baba’s sudden exchange of 
his humble forest home for a wealthy 
palace directs suspicion upon him, and 
Hussain, intent upon revenge, pays him 
a visit disguised as a travelling merchant. 
But the quick-witted Morgiana scents the 
plot, and exterminates the whole band 
by drowning them in boiling oil. 

BILLY TO THE RESCUE 

That courage and devotion to duty are 
qualities as important in the boy as in the 
man is shown inanew English film, “ The 
Warrior Strain.” Dreams of his warrior 
ancestors' doughty deeds influence little 
Lord Billy to join the local Cadets. 
One night, on coast patrol duty with his 
comrades, he sees a mysterious aero¬ 
plane approach from the sea and descend, 
like a giant blackbird, in a neighbouring 
field. From it steps Baron Hausen, 
whom Billy knew as a German friend of 
his father’s before the war, and who is 
coming now as a stealthy enemy to 
secrete on the English coast a number of 
electric signals, controlled by wireless, 
for the guidance of U boats. Quick as 
thought, Billy and his friends surround 
the enemy aviators, and, taking them 
by surprise, succeed in marching them 
off to the nearest police-station. L. Y.' 





The Banishment Scene in “As You Like It" 


Trial Scene from “The Merchant of Venice"—the A fifteen-year-old boxmaker— 

revengeful spirit of Shylock and the pleading of Portia Miss S. Quest—as Touchstone 


Little Plays in Schools and Factories 


A Dutch Dance 


A Spanish Dance 



Factory Qiris in the Forest Scene in “As You Like It'* 

One of the ideas introduced into education by Mr. Fisher, the President of the Board of 
Education, is the encouragement of Shakespeare plays and national dances by school children 
and factory workers. Many L.C.C. school children have prepared Shakespeare plays, and a 
performance has been given at Woolwich. These pictures show scenes in a play by factory 
girls at Stevenson’s works In Summerstown 


A MOTOR RIDE IN 
AFRICA 

KANO TO LAKE CHAD 

A Forty-Days Journey Made in 
Five 

CHIEF AND HIS CUP OF COFFEE 

The French papers have just been 
stating that a French trader in the 
Soudan, M. Matlicy, is the first man to 
reach Lake Chad in a motor-car. It is 
said that he drove for Goo miles from 
Kano, the old capital of Northern 
Nigeria, to Lake Chad in five days, while 
the usual journey by camel convoys and 
porters often takes forty days. 

It is interesting, but it is not the first 
ride of the kind. A representative of 
the Children’s Newspaper has had an 
interview on the matter with Sir 
Frederick Lugard, who lias recently been 
compelled by ill - hcaPh to retire from 
the governorship of Nigeria, after con¬ 
ducting ■ the affairs of this promising 
colony for many years. 

Sir Frederick states that the first man 
to reach Lake Chad by motor-car was 
Mr. Hyslop Bell, of the Colonial Bank, 
who drove from Kano to the lake in 
igiC. A few days after Mr. Bell liad 
disturbed the buffalo, the panther, and 
the hippopotamus in the large stretch of 
water by the edge of the Sahara Desert, 
Sir Frederick Lugard also travelled to 
Lake Chad in a motor-car from Kano, 
completing the journey in four days. 

Sir Frederick Lugard’s Adventure 

In the dry season of the year it is now 
quite easy to run in a motor-car from 
tiie railway at Kano to the deep, grassy 
swamps of the desert lake. Much of the 
country is a flat plain, over which Lake 
Chad extended like an inland sea 
before it shrank in size under the tropic 
sun. In the rainy season the motor-car 
journey becomes impossible, for as the 
rains come down the waters return over 
the plain, the streams turn into deep 
rivers, and huge bogs are formed.. 

Sir Frederick Lugard was caught in 
the flood on his return journey to Kano. 
His car sank into the swamp by the 
Yeou river, arid there was some danger 
of 'the party starving; but the friendly 
chief of a Bornou tribe brought out his 
canoe, made of big gourds lashed to¬ 
gether with bamboos, and, pushing it 
out into the river, proclaimed that he 
would not cat, sleep, or drink until his 
people pulled the “ fire carriage ” out of 
the water. Thereupon the tribesmen 
tied ropes to the motor-car, hauled it 
out of the bog, and helped to clean il 
and put it on the road again. 

The grateful Governor of Nigeria had 
some coffee made, and offered it to the 
friendly chief, but Bornou custom did 
not allow the sheikh to drink coffee in 
public. He took the cup to his house, 
which was shaped like a beehive and 
crowned with an ostrich’s egg, drank 
the coffee in private, and came back to 
wish the British governor a happy 
journey to Kano., 


EARTHQUAKE PHOTOGRAPHS ITSELF 

The studj' of earthquakes has brought 
about the invention of many types of 
seismograph, and a new instrument of 
extreme sensitiveness has been made in 
America. 

The pendulum, which vibrates when 
earthquake motion is intercepted, ends 
in a steel needle which is magnetised; 
and near it is suspended, by a silk fibre, 
a tiny mirror with another magnet fixed 
to it. Any movement from an earth¬ 
quake causes the mirror to be rotated 
by the effect of one magnet on the 
other, and a spot of light is reflected 
from it upon a travelling photographic 
film. The movements of the spot of 
light show the progress and intensity ol 
a very distant earthquake with won- 
dcrfufclearness. 
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SIX ANTS MEET A 
CATERPILLAR 

Battle of the Insect 
Kingdom 

FLAM OF CAMPAIGN ON A 
PAVING-STONE 

By Our Natural Historian 

The warmth oi summer is stirring up 
the life of Nature’s small kingdoms, 
and no city is more alert and bustling 
than the cities of the ants. 

Food supplies are not too abundant 
at present, but the ingenuity and per¬ 
sistence of tire insects know no limit. 

The long, spell of beat is calling them 
into the open garden. Conservatories force 
not only plants but the parasites that 
live on plants, and every tiling is grist 
that comes to the mill of an ant. It is 
recorded that an incalculable marching 
column of tropical ants streamed for 
eight, hours oyer the body of a dead 
elephant, and left it a whitened skeleton.- 

AH Seemed Lost 

One of the strangest ant-battles 
occurred in a Kent garden under the 
writer’s observation. . A smooth con¬ 
crete path led between shrubberies to 
the lawn. In the shrubs were cater¬ 
pillars : in the soil were ants. The 
caterpillar, going off to spin a cocoon, 
was caught by a hunting party of six 
ants as it was crossing the path. They 
attacked it and began to drag it along 
the path. The big larva was helpless in 
the grip of their jaws, but as tiny 
patches of lichen dotted the concrete 
it was able to get a foothold and resist. 
But it was only momentary ; hauling 
in another direction the ants dislodged 
him and carried hint on. 

All seemed lost, when the unexpected 
happened. The caterpillar ceased to be 
dragged forward. It was pulled from 
side to side ; it was actually lifted 
right off tiro ground, but no farther did 
it go. The spectacle was most puzzling 
to the onlooker—this fat larva powerless 
in the grip of the insect Bolsheviks, 
seeking to carry it bodily to their 
larder; swaying, rising, falling, yet 
seemingly anchored by an invisible line. 

The Invisible Line 

That is what happened. The caterpillar 
r L'a$ anchored by a line invisible at a dis¬ 
tance. It had spun out a short length 
of sill: from its mouth ; the silk was 
cemented at one end to the ground, 
and though the Ants could lift the 
caterpillar bodily they could not break 
that life-line, or detach it from the ground, 
dr separate the caterpillar from it. 

There was liquid silk enough in the 
caterpillar’s glands to furnish a whole 
cocoon, and it could be made to flow at 
leisure ; yet.with only a,n inch paid out 
this silken thread was holding the grub 
against the united strength of the six 
ants. Inside the glands the silk-forming 
substance was a thick fluid, like the 
gummy interior of a mistletoe berry ; 
issuing into the air .it vas a perfect 
cable, and with its help the caterpillar 
prevailed against all the energy of its 
powerful assailants. But the caterpillar 
was wounded and bleeding, and at last 
it was saved by a human hand, to the 
indignation of the ants, who raced round 
and round in angry perplexity at the 
disappearance of their prey. E. A. B. 


SOMETHING NEW ABOUT ICELAND 

The mention of the damage done by 
an avalanche in Iceland has brought a 
letter from the north of that fascinating 
island which says “ the winter lias been 
very mild, almost no snow at all, and 
our sheep need very little hay. The 
hay was very scarce last autumn as the 
grass did not grow on account of the cold 
summer. Tlie farmers are now going to 
use herrings for sheep, cows, and ponies 
-in my part of the country. It is very 
prudent when there is not hay enough.' 1 
The writer is one of the principal farmers 
of tlie northern part of Iceland. 


NEWS FROM EVERYWHERE 



The Poles are establishing a new 
University at Danzig. 

Limps field Cricket Club has a wicket¬ 
keeper 70 years old. 

A happy couple have been spending 
their wedding-day in a Dorsetshire 
village where they were married Co years 
ago. 

One of the first schools io have a 
kinema of its own is .the Clerks’ and 
Drapers’ School at Burley, which, lias 
received one as a gift from ail ok! boy. 

The Bolsheviks are using ie,ooo boys 
under 15 to help in the war round 
Petrograd. 

Nearly 30,000 questions were asked 
and answered at the Coal Commission. 

Fitteen thousand hoy scouts whistled 
“ Killarney ” in 1 lyde Park on June zS. 

A cyclone has done £100,000 worth of 
damage in .Manitoba. 

A chicken has been horn - at Bridg¬ 
water with four wings, four legs, two 
bodies, and one head. 

A nest of tomtits is flourishing in a 
letter box at Woodley in Berkshire. 

The Government has raised over 
£ 100,000,000 by selling surplus war 
material. 

A man, shopping in his motor-car 
the other day, forgot all about his car 
and left it for eight hours in the middle 
of Holbom, unoccupied. 

The Great Eastern Railway at Gidea 
Park was enveloped in smoke by 
burning trucks of hay, and main line 
trains had to be piloted through. 

Hamilton Place in Scotland is to he 
pulled down because coal-mines under¬ 
neath have made it unsafe. 

A million goatskins are packed in 
bales and wait ing for purchasers at Aden. 

In proof of the bad character of wood- 
pigeons, a Bedfordshire farmer reports 
that he shot 77 on one field which he had 
just sown with barley. 

A telegraph-linesman at Woking, 
who once had a sovereign tip from tlie 
Kaiser, lias retired after 47 years’ work 
without losing an hour through illness" 
or being late. 

Paper Clothes 

. Already a German firm lias sent out 
price lists of clothing made from paper. 
The articles include skirts, shirts, petti¬ 
coats, corsets, collars, caps, hats,- braces, 
knapsacks, bags, and so on. It remains 
to be seen whether other natiorA will 
adopt paper clothing, as the Germans 
have haa to do. 

Russia WithoutSugar ‘ 

Last year Russia produced only 850 
tons of sugar as against 1,200,000 tons 
a year in pre-war days. If she goes on 
like this millions of her people will 
forget the taste of sugar. 

How They Liked Them 

Two labourers on the estate of Mr. 
Rothschild near I.eighton-Buzzard were 
given baths to their cottages, and were 
asked how they liked them. One said 
the hath was fine fpr salting a pig in; 
the other found it excellent for storing 
potatoes. 

Lobsters Fly 

Pigs have flown ; so have lobsters. 
A load of live lobsters lias been delivered 
by aeroplane to an aerodrome near 
Brussels as part of the regular transport 
service between the French and Belgian 
capitals. 

Daylight Saving Goes 

Daylight saving is to be given up in 
the United States because farmers do not 
like it. The House of Representatives 
voted it out by a small majority 
■ and the Senate by a large majority 1 


The Cuil -ren’s NLwsi.ap r 
has the biggesi chi then's 
circulation in the wos-ld 


WORKMAN AND A 

DYING COMRADE 

Heroism in a Gas Pipe 

TALE OF A DUTCHMAN AND 
HIS EXPLORING CREW 

We were reading tlie other day of tlie 
chivalry of an ordinary man. Another 
story of a workman’s.sacrifice comes 
from the North of England. 

A huge gas-pipe was being taken 
down at Barrow, and Robert McGin- 
netty fell headlong into it. Try as they 
might, his comrades could not get him 
up again. But a workman named 
George Seed determined to get him out,, 
or to stay by him until both could be 
hauled up ; and, slung by a rope, down 
lie went into the chamber of death. 

.More and more powerful grew the 
fumes as the rope paid out, and at the 
bottom of the pipe McGinnetty lay 
unconscious. Two masks might have 
saved both men, but none were avail¬ 
able ; and Seed could only stand by, 
for the gas overcame him so that he 
could not return. 

Shut in a Frozen Sea 

The only tiling that could be done 
in the circumstances: was to cut the 
great iron pipe at his base, where the 
two men lay. • This was done with all 
possible speed", but McGinnetty was 
dead, and his comrade- barely recovered 
from the effects of his gallant venture. 

The story will bring, back memories 
to thousands of soldiers, but it will 
stir thoughts also in the minds of men 
who go exploring where’ seas' freeze and 
life on land is more hideous than we 
can grasp. Men who- pass the- Arctic 
winter night in tiny stifling cabins 
know what George Seed must have felt 
in the gas-pipe. They remember similar 
experiences, and they recall the story 
of the old Dutchman Barentz and his 
crew, shut up in the frozen Barentz 
sea and cast upon a barren, treeless 
land. There they found timber, swept 
from countries unknown, piled up, 
they said, as by God’s own hand, to 
warm lliem through the winter; but 
wood fires were not enough through all 
those terrible days and nights. As they 
sat with their feet to the fire fee would 
form on their backs. 

Sleepers in the Arctic Night 

When they could dig themselves 
out of the snow-bound hut these men 
carried up coal from their ship, made a 
rousing fire, stuffed up all holes and 
crannies to keep out winds and snow, 
and went to sleep in their bunks. 

As they slept the coal, burned, re¬ 
leasing its gases ; the gases rose to- tlie 
roof and coidd not escape ; they became 
chilled, and descended, like an invisible 
pall of death, upon the sleepers. One 
man woke, almost dying, and struggled 
to the door, falling and bursting it 
open, so that a draught of freezing air 
rushed in and roused them all, just in 
time to save their lives. 


LADY GODIVA AS SHE SHOULD BE 

When Coventry holds its peace cele¬ 
brations it is to have -a grand pro¬ 
cession, in which Lady Godiva, who 
“ built herself an everlasting name ” by 
her kindness to the people of long ago, 
is to be treated with honour and dignity. 
She is to pass through the city mag¬ 
nificently attired as a Saxon countess. 

That is as it should be. According 
to the tradition she once rode through 
the streets in naked shame to save its 
people from the anger of her tyrannical 
husband, who put that indignity upon 
her to test the sincerity of her sympathy. 

But why should slie be always repre¬ 
sented as going through so painful an 
ordeal ? It is as the honoured Lady 
of the place that she should be seen, the 
winner- emerged from a cruel jest, and 
not the sufferer under it. Coventry acts 
wisely in. exalting its patroness rather 
than making a mocking show of Iter. 


MOON’S GREAT WEEK 

Outshining the Realms 
of the Stars 

STAR AS BRIGHT AS 5000 SUNS 

By Our Astronomical Correspondent 

Next week the Moon will dominate 
the so-called night sky, and, combining 
with tlie almost continuous. twilight, 
will greatly subdue, the light and bril¬ 
liance of the stars, so that only a few of 
the brightest will be much in evidence. 

To travellers on land- and sea the 
presence of the Moon makes an enormous 
difference, although it falls so far short 
.of the Sun’s light ; indeed, it seems an 
astonishing fact that it would need no 
lets than 600,660 full Moons to give us 
as much light as the Sun does. 

The peculiar mflu'ence of the Moon on 
the mental state of certain people lias 
been recognised since ancient times, so 
much' .so that the term lunacy was 
derived from Luna, the classical and 
poetic name for the Moon ; and a lunatic 
was therefore . one affected by Luna—- 
the Moon. This is why the Moon was 
associated with the curative properties 
of medicine by the alchemists of old, a 
belief that lingered till recent times. 

Brightness of Spica 

■ Now, from the Moon, the nearest body 
in tlie sky, we will take flight to one of 
the farthest of tlie bright stars. This 
star will be found tonight, Saturday, 
July 5, very close to-tlie Moon at her 
first quarter, and slightly above it. 
There is no other bright star anywhere 
near it/so it can hardly be missed ; but 
by tomorrow evening the . Moon will 
have moved about twenty times her own 
width to the left of it. 

This beautiful bluish star is Spica, the 
brightest star in the very ancient con¬ 
stellation of stars called Virgo, the 
Virgin. She is represented as possessing 
wings, and holding in her hand ears oi 
corn, and among the ears is the brilliant 
Spica. In ancient and modern times, 
and in far Eastern as in Western lands, 
the stars in the neighbourhood of Spica 
always represent a maiden with the ears 
of corn'—the Sun brings the harvest, and 
when the harvest is ripe, the Sun is 
among these stars and very close to Spica. 
The fact that harvesting is a general 
occupation North of the Equator at this 
time of the year accounts for the uni¬ 
versality of Virgo, the angelic gleaner. 

Mystery to Astronomers 

Spica is very much of a'mystery to 
astronomers, for it has a great com¬ 
panion sun that appears to be larger 
than Spica but not nearly so bright, 
and around which Spica revolves in tlie 
amazingly short space of four days. 

Spica is itself an enormous sun far 
exceeding ours in size, while its actual 
brilliance is as 5800 of our suns. It will 
be remembered from our description of 
Arcturus what a giant that star is, and 
his enormous distance of over go light 
years ; and Spica is nearly four times as 
far off as Arcturus, so far, indeed, that 
waves of light which reach us. in eight 
minutes from the Sun will take over 
300 years to reach us from Spica. 

Tailing into account its brightness, 
together with its great companion, 
whose light is involved in that of Spica, 
we must therefore have here two 
giants, possibly comparable to Arcturus, 
or even larger, but of a far different 
type, for helium enters largely into tlie 
constitution of this far-off sun, which may 
be producing many harvests on a multi¬ 
plicity of' worlds in those far-away 
realms. While we use the sparkling orb 
as a herald of our own harvest. G. F.M. 


MOREWOOD FOR CHAIRS AND TABLES 

Shortage of steel during tlie war made 
it necessary to build wooden ships, but 
they have not proved a success, and more 
than /20,000,000 in contracts with the 
U.S. Government have been cancelled. 

Young people.about to set up house¬ 
keeping will hail this news with relief, as 
furniture will now be far more plentiful. 
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PICTURc-NEWS MAP OF THE WORLD AND THE MEN WHO COME INTO IT 

The Brave Man They Burned * Greatest Figure of Ancient Rome * The Man Who Broke a Wall of Spears 


Into the map this week come three enduring 
men of history: John Huss, of Bohemia; 
Julius Caesar, the greatest figure of ancient 
Rome; and Arnold von Winkelried, who set 
his body against a wall of Austrian spears and 
saved the day for his people. 

'TMIE man wno gave tlio Bohemians a 
-*■ sense of unity that lias never been 
extinguished, and the patriotism that has 
just won for them freedom as a nation, 
was bom 550 years ago and burned 504 
r ears ago this week. He was John Huss, 
a. peasant’s son. 

Huss came to believe that the Bible, as 
man’s surest guide in religion, ought to 
be read by all the people. So he began 
;o preach what he thought the Bible 
teaches, and he preached in the Czech 
language so that everyone in Bohemia 
could understand him. This made him 
very popular, and rich and poor admired 
and loved him. 

But the Church of Rome objected to 
the teachings of Huss, cast him out from 
its fold, and all who sided with him. 
It then summoned him to defend him¬ 
self at the town of Constance. Under a 
promise of safety made by the Emperor 


Sigisnumd, Huss went to Constance to 
answer his accusers, and there he was 
treacherously seized and burned as a 
heretic dangerous to religion. 

He was a brave and noble-minded 
man, and his name lias ever since been a 
rallying cry for Bohemians. 

'■pins week, 2021 years ago, Julius 
-*■ Caesar, one of the world’s greatest 
men, was bom. He is accepted by the 
world as the best example of the 
character of the ancient Roman people. 

Caesar was of noble birth, but gained 
power by acting as a leader of the 
populace. After serving as governor in 
Spain he was elected consul in Rome, 
and later commanded the Roman armies 
during their two invasions of Britain 
and their conquest of Gaul, as France 
was then called. On his return he was 
opposed by Pompey, an older Roman 
general of great fame, who was jealous 
of him ; but he defeated Pompey, and 
the Romans made him dictator. 

Though opposed by other generals 
Caesar was always victorious against 
them in the end, and finally was made 
dictator for life; his statue was placed 


in the temples, and the month July was 
called after his name. He was the 
greatest Roman of them all. No man 
has been held in higher honour, but his 
fame still caused jealousy in Rome, and 
he was murdered when he was 57. 

Julius Caesar, besides doing great 
deeds, was a great man in himself—wise, 
generous, tolerant. He made good laws, 
and was a patron of learning and a 
writer of history on his own Account. 
As a soldier lie ranks with Alexander 
and Napoleon, and as a ruler was wiser 
than either of them. 

px k July 9 every year there take place 
at Sempacli, near Lucerne, cele¬ 
brations of a great victory by the Swiss 
over the Austrians which freed Switzer¬ 
land of its oppressors. The traditional 
story is that 533 years ago a large body 
of Austrian knights, fighting on foot, 
made an impenetrable wall with their 
long lances, till a Swiss knight, Arnold 
von Winkelried, charged against them, 
grasping his arms full of their spears, 
and thrusting them into his body as he 
forced the line. Then his Swiss comrades 


rushed through the gap he had made, 
and routed the enemy. 

James Montgomery has put the story 
into one of his poems—Make Way 
for Liberty.” 

How could they rest within their graves. 
And leave their homes the home of 
slaves ? 

Would they not feel their children tread 
With clanging chains above their head ? 

Few were the number she could boast; 
But every freeman was a host. 

And felt as though himself were he 
On whose sole arm hung victory. 

It did depend on one, indeed ; 

Behold him—Arnold Winkelried ! 

“ Make way for Liberty ! " he cried. 
Then ran with arms extended wide. 

As if liis clearest friend to clasp ; 

Ten spears he swept within his grasp. 

It is a story of noble sacrifice that all 
generous hearts wish to accept as true, 
and one of the first of many stories of 
splendid resistance by freedom-loving 
mountaineers against the ambitious 
designs of old Austria. 



This Week in History 

July 6. John Huss born on this day in 1369 : 
burned on this day at C nstance in 1415 

7. Scott’s frst Waverley novel appeared in 1814 

8. Shelley drowned off Leghorn, Italy, in 1822 

9. Elias Howe, inventor of sewing machine, born 

at Spencer, U.S.A., in 1819 
Winkelried s sacrifice at battle of Sempach, 1386 

10. First Parliament opened in Iceland, 1935 

11. Andr£e started from Dane’s Island, for tbe 

North Pole in 1897, and was never seen again 

12. Julius Caesar born in 102 B.C. 


Where They Are Harvesting 

They- are harvesting wheat in Ru¬ 
mania, Austria-Hungary, South 
Russia, Germans, France, United 
States and East Canada ; and sugar 
in Queensland 


Where They Are Sowing 

Wheat is being sown in Argentina, 
South Africa, and in the southern 
provinces of Australia 
Fort Churchill, on Hudson Bay, is to 
be developed as a summer port 


Cape Town ! 

W 

Julius Czci&r 

World Weather 

The hottest parts of the world inJu 
where the temperature is over 93 
degrees, are shown shaded; they are 
all over big land masses 
July is the typical summer month of 
the northern anti the mid-winter month 
cf the southern hemisphere 

Panama Canal 

Now that the war is over, the Panama 
Cana! routes shown here are coming 
into great importance 


The 


Monsoon Winds 

monsoons bring more 


south-east Asia in July than in any 
other summer month, and in Cherra 
Punji more rain falls than anywhere 
else in the world. The July rainfall 
there exceeds 110 inches ; the annual 
rainfall of London is 25 inches 


Greenland's Icebergs 

Icebergs are breaking off from the 
great ice-cap of Greenland and are now 
numerous off Newfoundland, so that 
steamships take a southerly course 

Frozen Mammoths 

In Northern Siberia frozen mammoths 
are sometimes found in perfect pre¬ 
servation after thousands of vears 


HOW THE ANIMALS WERE DIVIDED IN AGES PAST • THE WALLACE LINE ON THE WORLD-MAP 


Tlio Wallace Line on the map in the 
1 ’acific stands for a deep zoological and 
geographical problem. 

There are tigers in Asia, but not in 
Australia or Africa. There are strange 
animals of many kinds in Australia and 
in apart of America,but not anywhere 
else. Africa has lions, lynxes, and leo¬ 
pards, but no tigers ; it has endless ante¬ 
lopes, but no deer. Distant lands have 
animals and plants similar in type, yet 
islands close together may have animals 
and plants entirely different from each 
other. What is the explanation ? 

It is this. Where, on two continents 
separated by the seas, the wild animals 
and plants are alike, we know there was 
once a laud connection between these 


continents. Formerly there were great 
extensions of land to the north in the 
Atlantic and Pacific, and in days when 
the Polar regions were warm, vegetation 
and life teemed there, passing by land- 
bridges from continent to continent. 

The land bridges disappeared, cold 
came, the way was either broken down or 
barred by ice. Continents were sun¬ 
dered, and the life as developed up 
to that time proceeded towards improve¬ 
ment or extinction, as the new condition 
of things might determine. Deer, for 
instance, had not arisen in Africa when 
that continent became isolated. Camel¬ 
like animals arose in South America ; 
some passed out of America by the north¬ 
east, wandered on, and reached Asia and 


North Africa ; the land-bridges broke 
down, and in Africa the camel-like 
animals became true camels, while in 
other parts they became extinct. 

But what are we to say of islands 
almost adjoining each other which have 
life-forms quite distinct ? 

Well, if they have ever formed parts 
of continents they have been so long 
separated as to receive their animal 
and plant life from different sources. 

Deep water divides such islands, and 
there have been no bridges to link them. 
Some are of volcanic origin, others have 
been built up by coral polyps, and such 
islands have a meagre collection of 
animal life. In the distant past it was 
often easier to pass dry-footed from 


continent to continent than from one 
island to another island 20 miles away. 
The continents formerly reached farther 
out than they do now, extending in some 
cases to where the water, is Gooo feet 
deep. They united in the north. Even 
today a man, starting from Cape Horn, 
at the foot of South America, might 
traverse all five continents with the help 
of only a small boat. 

Imagine the old coast-line and land- 
bridges restored, and we see how plants 
and animals and men travelled, and why 
the breaking of the bridges and the sub¬ 
sidence of coasts at varying times caused 
animals to be shut up and isolated in the 
places to which they had advanced at 
the time of the catastrophe. 
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A Millstone for Our Necks 

Is the nation building a mill¬ 
stone. for the necks of the next 
generation ? 

We who read this paper are the 
next generation coming on, and 
the public debt that is being piled 
up from hour to hour is our 
business, for we shall have to 
pay it. Our fathers cannot live 
to pay it ; their children will 
have it on their shoulders all 
their lives, and it grows hourly, 
while nobody seems to care. 

There is not only the cost of the 
war while it was being fought, 
and the interest accumulating 
hourly on the money borrowed 
to pay for it ; but there is also 
the money given away to keep 
people quiet while the war was 
being finished. 

Everyone of us has received 
some of that money, though we 
may not know it. 

We have been eating bread that 
cost more than we paid for it; the 
Government paid the difference, and 
now it owes the money. 

We have been burning coal that cost 
more than we gave for it, and the 
Government' paid the difference and 
now owes what it paid for us. 

We have been travelling by railway 
below cost price, and the Government 
has made up the difference, and now 
the country owes the money. 

Vast numbers of people have 
stopped working for the Govern¬ 
ment or working for anybody', 
but still they are paid unemploy¬ 
ment money, which is being 
borrowed and will have to be 
repaid with interest. Here are 
the amounts which are being 
given away in a year, but are 
being borrowed and are becoming 
a debt on the top of the war debt: 

To make up railway fares .. £60,000,000 

For unemployment. £50,000,000 

To make up the cost of bread £47,000,000 
To make up the cost of coal .. £26,000,000 

Here we get a total of 
£183,000,000, or more than 
half a million of money that is 
being given every day to some 
members of the community, but 
will have to be repaid by all of 
us as the years go on. 

The plain truth is that the 
Government which gives these 
presents of money to certain people 
is making beggars of those people. 
It is also pushing honest people 
into debts they do not realise. 

In France this state of things 
is worse than in Great Britain, and 
everywhere, it seems, men are 
putting the burden of the war on 
the children. They will gladly 
bear their burden, the price of 
their freedom, but if this way of 
using money is'not stopped there 
can be but one end, and that is 
that the countries that keep 
spending beyond their income, 
and borrowing to hide the facts, 
will become bankrupt and ruined. 



The Editor’s Table 
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aboue the hidden waters of the ancient Riuer 
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The Way to Long Life 

Qome astonishing facts have. been 
published by the greatest, in¬ 
surance company in the world—the 
New York Life. They show that the 
number of deaths among their policy¬ 
holders was less during the war than in 
peace, and they think tliis due to the 
fact that there has been less eating, less 
drinking, and more exercise. Their 
experience, say the men behind this 
wonderful organisation, points the way 
to longer life for the average man, and 
the way is this : Restrict your diet, 
leave alcohol alone, take plenty of 
exercise. Three good rules for everybody. 
© 

It is ever true that he who does nothing for 
others does nothing for himself. 

© 

Dodos 

dodo— or all that was left of him— 
has just been sold at an auction 
for ten pounds. We know many dodos— 
one or two in Parliament. How much ? 
13 

The Golden Prince 

7TIAT lias been happening to Prince 
' * Albert, who came from Saxe- 
Coburg and married Queen Victoria long 
ago ? He used to sit encased in gold, 
enthroned about the world’s immortals 
in the dazzling Memorial at South 
Kensington. Now his suit of gold has 
gone, and he is very drab and brown. 
© 
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The Overthrow of Orlando 

Italy is recovering from the crisis over Fiume, 
and the Government of Signor Orlando, who 
insisted on impossible demands at the Peace 
Conference, has been overthrown 

© 

Scraping the Moon 

A x astronomer lias been talking of 
•GV the furrows on the moon. It is 
thought that certain features on the 
moon may be furrows caused by colliding 
objects scraping it at tremendous speed, 
and the lecturer showed that bodies a 
mile wide, crossing the surface of the 
moon at a mile a second, would cut a 
furrow 125 miles long. Quite ,-i mce 
little problem in arithmetic. 


A USTRIA 


Austria is Going 

is going, and no 
it. It 


one need 

regret it. It was our present 
Prime Minister who called her a ram¬ 
shackle empire, but more dignified and 
powerful were those words of a Prime 
Minister 40 years ago. Here they are : 

Austria has been the unflinching 
foe of freedom in every country in 
Europe. Austria did all she could to 
prevent the creation of Belgium. Austria 
never lifted a finger for the regenera¬ 
tion and constitution of Greece. There 
is not one instance, not a spot upon the 
whole map, where you can lay your finger 
and say, “ There Austria did good.” 

It was Mr. Gladstone speaking, and 
history will declare that he was right. 

© 



Three Crossings of the Atlantic 

In three years the Atlantic has been crossed 
in three ways—under the water, over the 
water, and, of course, on tiie water 

© 

The Little Safeguards of the Realm 

'I'here arc many ways in which the 
* liberty of the people is safe¬ 
guarded. In our own parliament, when 
a messenger comes from the king, he 
knocks at the door of the House, of 
Commons, and nobody pays any atten¬ 
tion. Then he knocks again, and the 
Commons will not open the door. He 
knocks a third time, and at last the 
door is opened. That is how the Mother 
of Parliaments reminds the king that 
Parliament is greater than the throne. 

Another little safeguard is the abso¬ 
lute freedom of a member of Parliament 
to say what he likes inside the House, 
and a curious case has just arisen in 
America. The fact that the full Peace 
Treaty had not been published caused 
great dissatisfaction in the Senate at 
Washington, and a senator who had a 
copy demanded that it should bo pub¬ 
lished. A vote was taken, and there 
were nearly two to one against publica¬ 
tion. The senator then took up the 
Treaty, containing 100,000 words, and 
began to read it out loud in the Senate, 
and after he had been reading an hour 
another vote was taken, and there were 
nearly two to one ]or publication. Curious 
are the ways of liberty. 

© 

A Grain of Radium Goes on a Journey 

a few days ago a man travelled from 
London to Rome to sell a grain 
ol the rarest of rare merchandise—- 
radium. The very purest radium is 
worth between £1000 and £2000 a 
grain; and this grain, very urgently 
needed, travelled from London to Rome 
in a man’s waistcoat pocket, divided up 
and enclosed in a set of nickel cases. 

© 

A little “ fresh-air ” girl whose feet 
Had known but city ways. 

Came to a field where buttercups 
G ew in a golden maze 

‘ Gii, s. . ,;.e cried, while in her eyes 

A look of wonder rose. 

•• I did not know that I should find 
The place where sunshine grows.” 

Jerome B. Eell 


How the Glow-Worm Helped 

By an Officer of the Tank Corps 
"P'ven the glow-worm helped to win 
the war. . When the tanks were 
going into action they were moved up 
to the front the night before the battle— 
a rather terrible journey, as it must be 
made in utter darkness, and the drivers 
must be very careful of telephone cables. 

It was in circumstances such as these 
that the little glow-worm helped. Peer¬ 
ing through the narrow slit in the front 
of what he called his " bus,” the tank- 
officer could see nothing through the 
darkness, and an officer would walk in 
front of him to give such guidance as he 
could. Frequently the officer would 
pick up a glow-worm and carry it be¬ 
tween his fingers, and the little creature, 
all aglow, was easily seen by the driver, 
who would follow where it went. 

There were many casualties among 
the glow-worms, for they are delicate 
little things,' easily crashed, and their 
glow goes out when their life is done. 
But there were hundreds of glow-worms 
shining in France, nnd it was quite easy 
to pick up another, and so, on the long, 
unending roll of those who won the war, 
wo must add these little friends who 
mastered one of Nature’s secrets long ago. 
© 

-Cat 

HFiie Irish question, says Sir Edward 
-*■ Carson, cannot remain where 
it is. But where is it ? 

® . ® ® 

The winning side : the sea-side. 

® ® ® 

Mr. Bonar Law announces that two of 
the new Ministries are to be wound up. 
They were run down all the while they 
were going, and even winding them up 
will only stop them. 

® • ® ® 

Forbidden game for the dog days : 
snap. 


Tip- 


® 



The habit of stuttering seems to be 
spreading to the newspapers. One of 
our grown-up contemporaries has been 
offering free tickets to its readers en¬ 
titling them to fitly. 


A handy man at a 
wedding: the joiner, 
a ® ® 

Picked by a music- 
lover : the trombone. 
® ® ® 

According to an 
American banker 
" Europe is on its 
last legs.” It is so 
broken, in fact, that 
it is also begging for 
alms. 

® ® ® 

Mascot for bqkers : 
the Dodo. 

® © ® 

M. Tardieu de¬ 

scribes the Peace 
terms presented to 
the enemy as “ a 
Ho does not mean 
that when the enemy asked for bread wc 
gave them a stone. 

© 

All Were Splendid 

'TMIE boys were splendid. The girls 

were splendid. The women were 

splendid. And even the men were 
splendid. This story lias just- been 
told of one of them. There was a 
funeral at the Front on a wet, cold day, 
and the widow was there. She wanted 
to kneel and pray, but “ Never mind 
kneeling,” the chaplain saicj; “ just 

stand.” Then, quietly, a Tommy 
slipped off his coat, rolled it up like a 
pillow, and laid it on- the ground in 
front of her. And she knelt am’ prayed. 


PETER POCK 
WANTS TO KNOW 

Why flies should not 
be muzzled 

block of granite.’ 
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A Hide and seek game with the Germans 


SUICIDE OF A FLEET 

MISERABLE END OF THE 
GERMAN NAVY 

How They Broke Their Word 
Again on the Eve of Peace 

THRILLING TALE OF SCAPA FLOW 

The sea-power of Germany is no more. 
Its navy lies at the bottom of the sea. 

Built to destroy the sea-power of 
Great Britain, this fleet has found its 
grave in the British harbour of Scapa 
Flow, where the ships were surrendered 
at the Armistice, and where They were 
left in the hands of the crews, who 
were trusted to keep them for the Allies, 
to whom they were to be handed over 
at the Peace. On the very eve of the 
signing of Peace the German word was 
once more broken before all the world, 
and the fleet was sunk—a loss of 
^70,000,000 and another proof that 
Germany’s word is still'a scrap of paper. 

The German Navy has committed 
suicide in the seas of the nation which 
gave it its first warship—for it was an 
old British frigate, presented to Prussia, 
which began the German fleet. 

On the Longest Day 

Next to the British Navy, the world 
had never seen so mighty an armada 
as Germany’s, but with the conclusion 
of the Armistice the German fleet came 
out from anchorage behind its mines 
and screens of submarines, and, like 
obedient sheep, was shepherded, tooth¬ 
less, tame, and timid, into the Orkney 
harbour with the Viking name. That was 
in the dark, short days of winter, and 
it lay there till the longest day of 
summer. Then it committed suicide, on 
the eve of Peace. 

On that summer day the German 
crews opened valves in the bottoms of 
their ships, let the water into the holds, 
and sank the huge engines of destruc¬ 
tion aimed at our overthrow. Save 
for a few wliich were run ashore, and one 
that remained afloat at her moorings, 
down into the Scapa deeps went the 
sea-power of the nation which had 
aspired to rule the world. 

The Bay of Destiny 

There had been only Germans on board 
the German fleet, and their trick took 
us entirely by surprise. The navy 
which had been too cowardly for open 
fight was treacherous even in its disso¬ 
lution. It broke its word. The ships 
which had bombarded women and 
children in open coast towns were 
stealthily and treacherously sunk. 

What a bay of destiny is Scapa Flow ! 
It was there that tlie Vikings came who 
could not brook tyranny at home ; it 
was from there they sailed to colonise 
Iceland and reach America. Through 
the war it was the refuge of our Grand 
Fleet, and might have been its grave. 

Dramatic Night in Scapa Flow 

There was originally no defence there 
against submarines, which were nightly 
expected to torpedo our ships in the 
dark. On board the flagship, Iron 
Duke, two men stood gravely talking 
during a pitch-black night in November, 
1914. They were Admiral Jellicoe and 
Admiral Sir Percy Scott. Their talk 
was of the German submarines, which 
might come that very night. 

“ Well,” said Scott, “ shall we be here 
in the morning ? ” 

“ I wonder ! ” was all Jellicoe could 
answer. 

The Germans did not take that in¬ 
credible opening to destroy our fleet, 
and so win the war and dominate the 
world. The time and the chance passed 
by, and it is over the German Navy 
that the tumbling waters of Scapa 
Flow now sing their wild song. In 
Viking days there was a man in Orkney 
from whom descended our future master, 
William the Conqueror ; today Scapa 
Flow engulfs the. might of another 
William who would have conquered us, 
but his name is William the Conquered. 


While the Germans were occupying 
Brussels and nearly all Belgium, and 
were forbidding its people to speak what 
they thought, a Belgian newspaper 
proprietor, M. Victor Jourdain, who was 
74 years old when the war began, started 
a weekly paper to keep up the spirits 
of his countrymen. 

In the eyes of the Germans this, of 
course, was an unpardonable offence, 
and for nearly four years they hunted 
for the publisher of “ La Libre Bel¬ 
gique.” But they never caught him, 
and right up to the end of the war and 
the departure of the Germans the paper 
regularly appeared. 

Once, when they had arrested 61 
people suspected of producing the paper, 
and seized all the printing materials and 
stock of paper, they felt so sure they 
had triumphed that they had a cham¬ 
pagne dinner to celebrate their victory 
in suppressing the last free voice left 
to Belgium ; yet even as they drank 


America has to her credit the one-stop 
crossing of the Atlantic; she has now made 
a one-man crossing, and thousands of 
people have been laughing about it all. 

When the good ship Federal, an 
American troop transport, bound from 
Antwerp, reached New York, there was a 
band to meet her, and an assembly of 
welcoming officers. Red Cross, Y.M.C.A., 
and other representatives on the quay, 
bearing gifts of tobacco, fruit, and choco¬ 
late for a small army. 

Three officers boarded her, and the 
senior officer, being met by Capt. M. D. 
Mills, asked for the officer commanding 
the troops on board. “ I am the senior 
officer," answered the captain. “ Please 
muster your men on deck.” said the 
embarkation officer. “ I am all pre¬ 
sent, sir,” replied Captain Mills. And so 
he was. Captain Mills was the" troops.” 


the stolen champagne a German officer, 
speechless with anger, burst into the 
room and flung on the table a new issue. 

How was it done ? How did these 
patriotic Belgians win this four years 
game of “ hide and seek ” and outwit 
and elude the tyrannous invader ? A 
book has now been issued in Brussels 
telling the story, and it contains, in 
letters of gold, the names of the people 
who helped in this noble work in utter 
disregard, of the danger. 

One trick of the Belgians for deceiving 
and mystifying the slower-witted Ger¬ 
mans was by making pretended 
confessions and discoveries which set 
the Germans hurrying after .false scents, 
so turning the searchers’ eyes away from 
the places where the newspaper was 
being actually published. 

The real editor lived in one room for 
two years while lie was vindicating his 
country’s freedom and showing how 
thought canncver be suppressed by guns. 


What had happened at Antwerp is a 
mystery, but the sldpper of the Federal 
was ordered to sail, and Captain Mills 
was ordered to go on board. With its 
one passenger the Federal sailed ac¬ 
cording to orders, and throughout the 
voyage Captain Mills went through the 
routine of an officer in charge of troops 
on board. He summoned himself on 
deck each morning, told himself that 
he was present at the muster roll, and 
reported “ all correct.” That went on 
until the Federal reached New York, 
when, after the interview with the em¬ 
barkation officer. Captain Mills gravely 
" dismissed,” marched down the gang¬ 
way, and went home to Seattle. 

It all sounds like comic opera, but it 
is true, and nobody seems able to 
account for it. 


NEW FOREST HORSES 

Why Motorists Must 
Take Care 

THE LAW OF THE ROAD 

A rare situation has arisen in the 
New Forest, in Hampshire, which is to 
a large extent owned by the nation, 
and inhabited by large numbers of 
horses, which live there in a state of 
almost wild freedom. Warnings have 
now been issued to motorists that they 
will be held responsible if they kill 
these animals on the highroads that 
cross the unenclosed forest. 

There have been several cases of' late 
where animals have been run down 
and killed, especially at night. The 
woods and thickets along the roads 
conceal the animals from view, and as 
they burst out across the road, or even 
lie down and roll in the road, at any 
hour of day or night, the danger from 
cars is -very great. The rapid approach 
of cars with dazzling lights will often 
blind the animals for a time, and they 
Have been known to run bewildered in 
front of cars going at tremendous speed. 

The Law We Should Know 

It cannot be too widely known that 
the highroads arc not made for the 
uninterrupted use of anyone moving on 
wheels. It is for the man moving on 
wheels, whether they belong to a motor¬ 
car, horsed vehicle, or cycle, to see that 
he does not injure a beast or a human 
being that may be in his path. That is 
English law. He has no right to 
blow a horn, ring a bell, or shout, and 
then expect the way to be cleared for 
him on the responsibility of the ob¬ 
structor. The animal docs not know 
what the warning means, and the human 
being may be deaf or inattentive. It is 
the dangerous person approaching with 
speed who is responsible. He can 
summon anyone for wilful obstruction, 
but cannot endanger them without 
breaking the law. 

And everyone is supposed to under¬ 
stand this law. That is why we repeat 
it here. • ” 


CRATER THROWS OUT 
ITS FIRES 

Fearful Disaster in Java 
FLOODS OF MOLTIN ROCK 

There are nearly 50 volcanoes in 
Java, and one of them, Mount Kloet, 
has just claimed 50,000 human lives. The 
eruptions have been weeks in progress 
and continue, but during one night the 
incendiary mountain, in a series of fear¬ 
ful convulsions, emptied its crater, half 
a square mile in area and 900 feet deep, 
burst its sides, and set free an irre¬ 
sistible torrent of lava. 

Much of it was boiling mud, the rest 
was rock, melted into fluid and raised to 
such a temperature that it burnt or 
tore down everything in its path. It 
destroyed a large town and 12 villages. 
The inhabitants, who had’ gone to bed 
in security overnight, awoke to find a 
vast moving tide of incandescent fluid 
eight miles wide, spreading everywhere ; 
destroying the railway, filling up the 
riverways, and mixing floods of water 
with floods of molten rock. 

For fifty miles around the pure air 
had been converted into a vapour of 
death, charged with clouds of fiery dust, 
ashes, smoke, and gas. It needs no 
tasking of the imagination to picture 
the result. Here, in this Dutch colony, 
the story of Pompeii was reproduced, 
and the dead arc being dug out engulfed 
in solid lava. 


WATCHMAN, WHAT OF THE WORLD? 



The Sentinel of the League of Nations an guard in the anxious days af Europe 


THE ONE-MAN CROSSING OF THE ATLANTIC 
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NEWS FROM THE ZOOS 

Stories of Our Friends in 
the Gardens 

FALCONS, MONKEYS, LEMURS, 
AND THE GREY MONGOOSE 

From Our Zoological Correspondents 

The Children’s Newspaper has appointed 
correspondents at the chief Zoos of the United 
Kingdom, and they will keep us informed of 
the activities of our animal friends in the 
gardens where they are happy captives. 

Births, Arrivals, and Deaths 

London Zoo 

Two grey mongooses have arrived. 

Originally a native of India, the mon¬ 
goose has been introduced to many 
countries as a rat-catcher. Though 
naturally savage, it often becomes quite 
tame in captivity. Birds and their eggs, 
small mammals, reptiles, and insects are 
all acceptable to it as food. It will even 
kill and eat the poisonous cobra, relj'ing 
on its agility to avoid being bit ten by 
the snake. It is not, as is popularly 
supposed, proof against the cobra poison, 
nor does it cat a certain herb as an 
antidote ; but it is less susceptible to the 



Baby Lemur Has a Piek-a-back 


poison than other'animals, and its wiry 
coat and tough skin are protective. 

As a rat-catcher the grey mongoose 
is unequalled. When the sugar canes 
of Jamaica were being ruined by rats, 
mongooses were imported and liberated 
on the island, and in a single year the 
diminution in the number of rats saved 
/i5,ooo’ worth of canes. But the mon¬ 
gooses themselves then became a danger, 
as they killed calves, lambs, and poultry, 
and began to feed on the canes they were 
used to protect. 

A LIVINQ BRACELET 

A ring-tailed lemur has arrived. 

It is silvery grey in colour, with a patch 
of black round each eye, and the tail 
lias black rings. It can be tamed as a 
pet, and breeds in captivity. The 
baby lemurs—sometimes twins—have a 
curious habit of lying across their 
mother’s body, passing thc-ir tails round 
her waist, and coiling the end round their 
own neck, thus making of themselves 
a living bracelet. When older they often 
ride straddling across their mother’s back. 

TRAINING THE SEA-LIONS 

Five Californian sea-lions have been 
bought to take the places of those 
who died. They have much to 
learn about diving and catching fish 
thrown to them, but their keeper is 
training them. Sea-lions are fin-footed— 
that is to say, their limbs are flapper¬ 
like paddles. On land they move in a 
laboured, galloping manner, but in the 
water they show wonderful agility. They 
swim so fast that they can leap right out 
of the water. 

The new arrivals are hair sc-als, not 
fur seals. That is, they do not have 
beneath their outer covering of coarse 
hair the undercoat of short, soft fur 
that is made up into coats and mantles. 
BIRD THAT COULD RACE AN AEROPLANE 

A peregrine falcon is a recent arrival. 
The peregrine falcon — the wandering 
falcon.—is found in many countries, 
including England. It was formerly 
used in the sport known as falconry, to 
hunt other birds and animals, such as 


waterfowl, ptarmigan, the great bustard, 
crane^, herons, storks, partridges, larks, 
hares, gazelles, wolves, and foxes. 

Hawking is a very ancient pastime ; 
it was played in China 2000 years before 
Christ. In England several kinds, of 
hawks were used, each kind being 
■ reserved for a special kind of owner. 
Thus the hobby was set aside for tlic 
use of young men, the merlin for ladies, 
the peregrine for earls, while a poor man 
could only use the kestrel. 

In the hawk family the male is always 
somewhat smaller than the female. 

The flight of the falcon is very rapid, 
reaching 150 miles an hour, so that 
it could race some aeroplanes. 

SAVED BY THE ARMISTICE 

Hundreds of rhesus monkeys have come 
in. Imported for experiments with poison 
gas to save the lives of soldiers, they are 
now not needed for that purpose, and 
have been bought for the Zoo. They 
have been put in the home of the parrots 
and cockatoos, in the large, aviary on 
the canal bank, and their antics in this 
enclosure are a great attraction. 

WAR-TIME FRIENDS 

The Zoo has lost some war-time friends. 

Two lions, a leopard, a puma, a 
striped hyena, and a civet, formerly 
exhibited at Margate, but left for safety 
at the Zoo during the war lest they 
should escape during air-bombing, 
have been'sent back to theirseasidchome. 

THE LAST OF ITS KIND 

The last black-footed penguin in the 
collection has died. 

The comical appearance and ungainly 
walk of the penguins is always an 
attraction. They cannot fly, their wings 
being transformed into paddle-like 
structures that hang down stiffly on 
either side, and make the birds look as 
if they had their hands in their pockets. 

THE CORSICAN WILD SHEEP 

A mouflon, the wild Sheep of Corsica 
and Sardinia, has arrived. 

Its special interest is that it is sup¬ 
posed to be the ancestor of our sheep. 

W. S. B. 

Jolly-boys at Manchester 

Belie Vue, Manchester 

THE PLAYFUL CALF 

. There is a jolly little calf at Belle 
Vue, Manchester, descended from the 
sacred cattle of India. She comes of 
a line far exceeding in antiquity of 
lineage any royal family in the world, 
for the worship of cattle is one of the 
oldest forms of idolatory still left on 
earth. 1lie uses of cattle as givers of 
of milk and bearers of burdens made 
them precious in horseless lands, and 
from becoming valuable in this sense 
they were gradually exalted to the rank 
of deities. It was from the worship 
by the Egyptians of tlieir sacred bull 
that tlio Israelites adopted their brief 
and disastrous worship of>t he golden calf. 

In India this playful calf of Belle 
Vue would be held as sacred as the Apis 
of old Egypt. A Manchester policeman 
would be in a quandary if she went to 
lie down where he was on point duty, 
but. if she chose a public street in 
Calcutta for a nap, the policeman 
would stop traffic lest she should he 
hurt, and she would be allowed to 
thrust her handsome little nose into any 
nosebag she could find, or even wander 
into a palace with none to say her nay. 

THE CHIMPANZEE AND THE BANANA 

It is a mistake to suppose that animals 
are all for themselves. It is not so even 
with food. We have a cage with three 
female chimpanzees, one much smaller 
and weaker than the others. One day 
I heard loud screams from this little 
animal seated on a beam, and found the 
middle chimpanzee eating a banana on 
the floor, while the larger one climbed 
with three. When the beam was reached 
the little one held out a hand, and the 
big one instantly passed it a banana. 

Once I gave the middle-sized chim¬ 
panzee a very large pear, which all of 
them love. The large and small ones 
begged from her urgently, putting their 
arms round her neck, but never trying 
to steal, till at last she broke off a fair¬ 
sized piece for tlic small monkey, and a 
larger portion for the bigger one, keeping 
very little for herself. Are these not 
signs of co-operation and intelligent 
sympathy ? G. J. 


WORLD’S LAST WORD 
TO GERMANY 

PEACE OF JUSTICE AND 
RIGHT 

27,000,000 Witnesses Against 
the Makers of the War 

Germany has signed the Peace, and 
the Great War js actually over. It 
was necessary for the Allies to speak 
sternly to the Germans at the final 
moment, and in the end the Germans 
protested that they signed under force, 
and that the honour of the German 
people was not touched. That is true, 
for tlic German people lost their honour 
years ago. 

The reply of the Allies to the German 
protest against the Peace Terms .says, 
shortly and finally, what everyone 
should remember about this world¬ 
wide calamity. 

The reply begins by stating that, as 
the Germans fail to understand their 
position, a clear statement must be 
made of the judgment of civilised man¬ 
kind on the war—the greatest crime 
against humanity that any nation calling 
itself civilised has ever committed. 

The Great Plot 

True to the Prussian tradition the 
rulers of Germany required that they 
should be able to dictate and tyrannise 
over a subservient Europe as they had 
tyrannised over a subservient Germany. 

They never ceased to expand German 
armaments by land and sea and to pro¬ 
pagate the falsehood that it was necessary 
because Germany’s neighbours were 
jealous of her prosperity and power. 
They sought to sow hostility and sus¬ 
picion instead of friendship between 
nations. They made secret offensive 
preparations within the territory of 
their neighbours whereby they might, 
when the moment came, strike them 
down with greater certainty and case. 

Cruellest Things in History 

The conduct of the war by Germany 
is almost unexampled in human history. 
They deliberately carried on a series of 
shootings and burnings with the sole 
object of terrifying the inhabitants into 
submission by the frightfulness of their 
action. They were the first to use 
poisonous gas. They began the bombing 
and long-distance shelling of towns for 
no military object, but to reduce the 
morale of their opponents by striking at 
their women and children. They began 
the submarine campaign with its 
piratical challenge to international law 
and its destruction of great numbers of 
passengers and sailors in mid-ocean far 
from succour. They allowed barbarities 
to be practised against their prisoners of 
war from which the most uncivilised 
people would have recoiled. 

Not less than 7,000,000 dead lie buried 
in Europe, while 20,000,000 others carry 
upon them the evidence of wounds and 
suffering because Germany saw fit to 
gratify her lust for tyranny by war. 

What Justice Demands 

Justice is the only basis for the settle¬ 
ment of the accounts of this terrible war, 
but it must be justice for all. There 
must be justice for thedead, the wounded, 
the orphaned, the bereaved, that Europe 
may be freed from Prussian despotism, 
and that liberty may be saved for the 
peoples who now stagger under war debts 
that exceed /30,000,000,000. There 
must he justice for those millions whose 
homes and lands and ships and property 
German savagery has destroyed. Ger¬ 
many has ruined and despoiled her 
neighbours and destroyed the sliipping 
of all nations. It is only justice that 
restitution should he made to these 
wronged peoples. Somebody must suffer 
for the war. Is it to be Germany or 
the peoples she. has wronged ? 

The Allied and Associated Powers 
believe that the Peace they have pro¬ 
posed is fundamentally a peace of 
Justice, and they are no less certain that 
it is a Peace of Right. 


SPENDING OTHER 
PEOPLE’S MONEY 

Gross Extravagance of 
Public Officials 
JOY RIDERS OF THE AIR MINISTRY 

Why will men who are paid to do the 
business of the country waste its money, 
when they know how much carefulness 
is needed ? Anything more unpatriotic 
cannot be imagined. It is a betrayal of 
our country, and the mystery is that 
these servants of the country do not 
see it as everyone else sees it. 

Here are some instances found out 
by a Parliamentary Committee that 
has had to inquire into the misuse of 
motor-cars paid for by the country to 
carry officials of the Air Ministry about. 

A touring car has been used to take 
one official for an entire week between 
the War Office, the Haymarket, and the 
Cecil Hotel, except one trip to a railway 
station. These places are all five minutes’ 
walk apart, and penny ’buses pass them 
all; but public officials must have costly 
motor-cars paid for by the country to 
take them to their meals. 

The Air Ministry alone has had 48 
cars to run its officials about, 33 being 
used by 33 men—one man one car. 

The expenditure on motor-cars for the 
servants of the country in this one office 
alone was at the rate of f ! t 00 a day. 

Enormous sums of money are being 
spent by the very men who are supposed 
to be attending to the public interests 
and preventing such wicked waste. 

The subject is one which everybody, 
old and young, should think about till 
they create a public feeling that will 
make honourable men quiver with shame 
at the thought of robbing the public for 
their own show and comfort, when they 
should bo working for thrift and honesty. 


GIGANTIC LAKE FOR 
AUSTRALIA 

Controlling the Continent’s 
Waterways 

The war has taught men to grapple 
hopefully with great enterprises. If 
they could do what they did in the war, 
what can they do in times of peace ? 

The Australians particularly have 
never been backward when energy was 
required, and now their first peace task 
is to be a seven years’ scheme for making 
the best use of their river systems, at a 
cost of five million pounds. 

First, on the upper reaches of the 
Murray river, they are about to make a 
lake of 30,000 acres. Lower down the 
river they will hold up its waters by 
three systems of weirs and locks, so that 
the water may be the better conserved 
and used for irrigation. 

Though some good land will be occu¬ 
pied in the river valley for these works, 
a great deal more land will be made 
fruitful, and a profitable development of 
the borderlands of Victoria, New South 
Wales, and South Australia will follow, 
for water is the secret of Australian 
prosperity. 


COPYING EUROPE 

The clever Japanese people have 
imitated the best they could find in 
Europe with great success—in govern¬ 
ment, education, science, manufactures, 
war, and business. Now they are 
educating themselves in European house¬ 
hold customs. 

As a beginning homes have been fitted 
up in the European way, with chairs 
and tables and beds like our own, all 
things hitherto unknown among the 
Japanese, and families have been trained 
in our ways. 

One of the girls put through this 
course of training has made such pro¬ 
gress that :hc is now in Baris as a 
representative of Japan at the Peace 
Conference, 
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How The Next Generation Will See The News 


LIGHTING-UP TIME 
FOR BEETLES 

Life on the Wing 

NEVER CATCH A LIZARD 
BY HIS TAIL 

By Our Country Correspondent 

Oil any clear night now wo may see 
that interesting creature the glowworm, 
whose nature is so little known, showing 
its bright light. There are between 
three and four thousand varieties of 
beetles found in the United Kingdom, 
and yet only one, the glowworm, has 
Ihis power of making itself luminous. 
Nobody knows exactly wliat the cause 
of the.light is except that it proceeds 
from a liquid secreted in the body, and 
nobody knows why this interesting little 
creature has light at all. 

The Tell-Tale Glow 

Some have 'thought that it was to 
attract the winged male to the wingless 
female, but both sexes have it, although 
it is stronger in the female. Another 
theory is that it is a protection against 
enemies, but so far from such being the 
case, the light has an opposite effect, for 
toads, which are very fond of glowworms 
as food, always follow the gleam when 
they see it. 

If you find a glowworm you can easily 
say whether it is a male or a female, 
because w'hile the male is a perfect 
winged beetle, the female has very little 
resemblance to a beetle, being more like 
an elongated wood-louse in appearance. 
The creature can shut off the light at 
will, and it gets brighter if the beetle is 
plunged into a jar of oxygen gas. Both 
the larva and pupa—the caterpillar and 
chrysalis—also show the light to some 
extent; and even after the glowworm 
is dead it very often shines for hours. 

Nature’s Little Lamp 

If you live in the country you may 
wake up one night to find a mysterious 
light shining on your bed. Do not be 
alarmed: it. will probably be a male 
glowworm that has ilown in through the 
open window. Cyclists, when their 
lamps have burnt out, have been known 
to collect a few glowworms, and, placing 
them in a handkerchief, have hung them 
upon the handlebars in place of the light. 

Another interesting insect that may be 
looked for now is the shore beetle, a near 
relation of the burying beetle. It gets 
its name from the fact that it is often 
found on the seashore under decaying 
seaweed ; but it is not confined to the 
shore, and may be found inland, generally 
near water, as on the banks of rivers and 
brooks. It is black, has powerful back 
legs, and is about an inch long.. 

Among fresh moths we shall probably 
be able to find the yellow underwing, the 
lappet, the large eggar, and the familiar 
magpie ; while of butterflies on the 
wing the silver-waslied fritillary and the 
ringlet are getting conspicuous. 

Lizards and Partridges 

Young lizards may be seen on sunny 
banks, and very interesting little crea¬ 
tures they are. If you catch one by the 
tail, ho will probably-run off and leave 
the end of his tail in your hand. 

Of birds the young partridges, yellow- 
hammers, and spotted fly-catchers are 
fledged ; and the song-thrush, or mavis, 
is laying for the second time. - Several 
birds’ songs are about to cease ; and we 
may listen for tlie last strains of the 
lesser whitethroat, the tree pipit and the 
garden warbler. 

New wild flowers include the creeping 
and dwarf thistles, the great bindweed, 
marjoram, white jasmine, wild succory, 
purple loosestrife, vervain, wild basil, 
great mullein and buckwheat. C. R. 


Song with Music Next Week 


The American Education Authorities 
are making arrangements for education 
by film in all kinds of schools and col¬ 
leges. A sum of /aoo.ooo has been set 
apart to cover expenses. Negatives 
measuring al- millions of feet have been 
taken by various Government depart¬ 
ments, and manufacturers arc adding 
instructive reels. These will be dis¬ 
tributed to the schools when applied for. 

Whatever Mr. Edison says is interest¬ 
ing. Here is his idea of the kinenia 
school of the future. 

The best schoolhouse is the screen ; 
the best teacher is the film. Human 
teachers will be needed to help to guide 
and direct the minds of the pupils, but 
the pictures will do the instructing. 


Constantinople. 

In that city of mirage-like beauty the 
crowning glory is the cathedral mosque 
of Saint Sophia. The outside has lost 
its dignity and charm through centuries 
of haphazard alterations and additions, 
but the beauty of the interior is such as 
to amaze the vision. 

■Saint Sophia was set up as a Christian 
church, and the name means that it 
was dedicated to the Eternal Wisdom, 
and not to a saint, as many believe. 
When Mohammed II, conquered New 
Rome, as Constantinople used to be 
called, he seized the great cathedral and 
made it into a mosque for his own failh. 


Mr. Ilenry Ford, famous for his motor¬ 
cars and tractors, is now building a light, 
cheap tramcar that promises to reduce 
the fares and quicken the street service 
in all large towns. 

For some time the electric tram has 
been eclipsed by the motor-bus, with a 
working cost-much less than that of the 
tram. Ah'. Ford now thinks he can 
make the electric tram better than the 
motor-bus. The way he has set to 
work is so simple and obvious that 
success appears certain. 

At present trams arc built of such 
heavy material that the mass of wood 


One of the most valuable educational 
features of the film is that it actually 
shows the moral reward to scholars ; it 
shows them the effect of doing wrong and 
of doing right. 

Some day we shall have daily news- 
films as we have our daily newspapers. 
We shall be able to walk into a school- 
house or library and see as well as read 
the news of yesterday in motion-pictures. 

When sending films by telegraph, 
cable or wireless becomes commercially 
practicable it will be possible to sit in 
an auditorium or visitorium in New 
York or San Francisco, in London or 
Calcutta, and see on the screen the actual 
happenings of the day before on the 
other side of the earth. 


but the visitor can see that something is 
amiss with the place. 

Saint Sophia was built with its main 
aisles looking East, but the Moham¬ 
medans must face Mecca during their 
worship, so that all the praying mats 
seem askew. The wall paintings of the 
Christian saints have been covered with 
a yellow wash, and their wonders 
obliterated, but the traveller walking 
through the gallery surrounding the 
mighty dome may come upon a won¬ 
drous sight. Through the window 
streams the sun, and its beams, falling 
on the opposite wall, set at naught the 
defacing plaster, so that through it, in 
this Mohammedan mosque, shines forth 
the image of the Cross I 


and metal weighs from five to ten times 
as much as the human freight, and the 
problem is to build light and strong cars. 

By use of a special kind of steel Mr. 
Ford will be able to build a light tram- 
car requiring less power and costing 
less to run. Owing to the saving in 
power, many more trains can be kept 
in motion, and fares can be cut down to 
a point at which no motor-bus can be 
run. Air. Ford thinks that paraffin 
will be cheaper than electric power, and 
he is fitting his new light trams with 
internal combustion engines. 


A COMMISSIONER’S 

LETTERS TO GUIDES 
4. A Guide Obeys Orders 

Aly dear Guides, This letter is for 
those of you who have won the honour¬ 
able border to the green trefoil badge. 

A girl wlio is a fair cook and needle¬ 
woman, who knows how to handle a 
child of two and can net as Guide to any 
stranger over_ an area of roughly four 
square miles, who can swim 50 yards, 
judge distances, and train a recruit in 
health rules and physical exercises, 
ought to be of some use in the world; 
but these smart, intelligent, .and keen 
Guides arc not always the best material 
for a stranger to handle. 

When offering Guides for help the 
reply to my question as to whether a 
trained worker was required has often 
been, " Oh, I don’t mind about that; 
send me someone who will do exactly as 
she is told, and will keep on doing it.” 

Picking the Roses 

Of course, I know just what these 
busy and harassed employers want. 
It is quite extraordinary what a 
number of things may upset the carrying 
out of a simple little order. For 
instance, the order comes through, 
“ Tell No. 4 to go, into, the garden and 
pick half a dozen yellow roses.” Now, 
any one of six tilings may happen. 

1 . She may pick half a dozen yellow 
roses, as requested. 

2 . Not seeing any yellow roses, she 
may pick white or pink. 

3 . Seeing the yellow roses, she may 
think them not so perfect as the white 
or pink.'ones; and may pick the others. 

4 . - She may find the yellow roses, 
and, being lost in admiration of their 
beauty, may pick a big bunch of them. 

5 . She may know of some perfect 
specimens of yellow roses which have 
just been brought in, and may take those 
instead of gathering fresh ones. 

0 . She may have just come back from 
a long job and, on No. 5 offering to 
carry out the order, may allow her to do 
so, herself taking a well-earned rest. 

Any of you will understand how 
much trouble might be caused by the 
failure to carry out this simple order 
in all its details. Suppose, for instance, 
that the. roses must be yellow to suit a 
colour scheme, or that they must be tlie 
yellow roses in the garden for the same 
reason, or because tire others were 
already bespoken ; or that only half a 
dozen should be picked, as the others 
would be needed later ; or that No. 4 
should do it as No. 5 would.be required 
immediately for a special job ; and so on. 

Character More than Knowledge 

How much less trouble there will be 
to everybody concerned if only the first 
tiling happens, instead of any of the other 
five. And what prevents it ? Only a 
little failure in accuracy and discipline 
all through failure in perseverance to find 
the right object; in self control to keep 
to the limits set ; in humility, to sub¬ 
ordinate your judgment to that of your 
superior officer. 

All these things are more Ilian know¬ 
ledge and quickness of brain. They are 
character. No intelligence can do away 
with the need of training and discipline. 

The finest tool is one which answers 
best to the controlling hand of the 
master. A Guide under orders should be 
keen, flexible, and reliable, like a well- 
tempered and well-balanced rapier in 
the grasp of a master of fencing. 

No doubt you long to put your 
theories to the test, forgetting that 
before you can lead you must learn to 
follow. No nation has been great which 
has not understood, individually and 
nationally, the meaning of discipline, 
and if we pride ourselves on being the 
greatest administrators since the Romans 
we must remember that we owe it to our 
inborn love of justice, order, and self-* 
control. 

The Guides must see to it that these 
great characteristics of c«r race are part 
of the inheritance of the L.-’ire, 

Your affectionate Commissioner 


NEXT WEEK IN THE GARDEN 

Plant out principal crops of brussels 
sprouts and broccoli for winter and 
spring use, and cabbage for autumn 
use. Sow seeds of early horn carrot 
for drawing young. 

Keep the crops free from weeds, and 
begin to earth up early celery, tailing 
care that the soil is kept from the heart 
of the plants. 

Make a sowing of sweet peas to give 
a late supply of bloom ; sow seeds of 
Brompton, East Lothian; and other 
stocks, and herbaceous plants such as 
aquilegias, delphiniums, polyanthus, 
violas, and campanula pyramidalis. 


NATURAL FACTS OF THE DAY 

The universe moves to order 
like a clock Sunrise and sunset, 
moonrise and moonset, high tide 
at London Bridge, ever they 
come and ever they go, while 
nations rise and fall. 

Here is next week’s time-table 
of sun, moon, and sea, given for 
London, from Sunday, July 6 . 

Time-table of Sun, Moon, and Sea 



Sunrise 
Sunset 
Moonrise 
Moonset 
High Tide 


Sunday 
.. 4.52 a.m. 
.. 9.16 p.m. 
.. 3-6 p.m. 

. .12.46 a.m. 
S .59 p.m. 


Tuesday 
4.54 a.m. 
9.15 p.m. 
5-13 p.m. 
1.47 a.m. 
1 MS p.m. 


Friday 
4.57 a.m. 
*9-13 p m. 
7-50 p.m. 
4.14 a. m. 
1.52 p.m. 


Moonset: Black figures indicate next morning 
Next 
Week’s 
Moon 

Sunday Tuesday Friday 

Other Worlds. Venus .and Saturn are high 
up in the West. 



ICI ON PARLE FRANQAIS 



Le cerf La montagne Le cauif 
’ ” Je vais a l’eglise le dinianche. 
j’achete ce journal lc vendredi. 

La vaclie donne du lait. 

Le cerf a des bois superbes. 

La montagne est couverte dc neige. 
Ce canif a deux lames. 


v i DEVINETTES 

AI 011 premier est un m 6 tai precicux ; 
Mon second est un habitant des cieux ; 
Alon tout est un fruit delicieux. 

(Reponse : Orange.) 

Je suiS'ce que je suis. 
je ne suis pas ce que je suis. 

Si j’etais ce que je suis, 

Je ne serais pas ce que je.suia. 

(Reponse: Un cliien qui suit sou maitre.) 


THE ALL-NIGHT SUN 

AVe are all caught napping now and 
then, and they have been napping badly 
in the education office of the Times. 
When Venus crosses in front of the sun 
the astronomers call it the " Transit of 
Venus,” and a writer in the Times has 
just been referring to the keen interest 
of an astronomer who sits up ail night 
to watch the " Transit of Venus.” 


THE SUN FALLS ON THE WALL Sc REVEALS THE CROSS 

A curious traveller’s story is told of 


THE FORD TRAM—QUICKENING UP STREET TRAVEL 
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What Has Happened 

A brief synopsis of what has hap¬ 
pened appeared in last week’s issue. 

CHAPTER 38 

In the Clutches of Odan 

When Martin came to himself 
lie was lying on a couch in a 
strange room, a small, bare, cell¬ 
like .place, the walls of which 
were built of Cyclopean blocks of 
stone. The place was faintly 
lit by a lantern high overhead. 
His chest still felt sore and his 
mouth dry, otherwise he was none 
the worse. 

" So they’ve got me 1 " he 
muttered half alouA- He sat up 
and instinctively felt for his pistol. 

.It was gone. 

Of course ho had expected this, 
but all the same it was a nasty- 
shock. Suddenly he felt something 
round and smooth under his 
tunic. ' His heart beat hard as he 
remembered that these were his 
two little bombs. His searchers, 
not knowing what they, wore, 
or perhaps not noticing them at all, 
had passed them over.' 

11 If the worse comes to the worst 
I’ll do in that old scoundrel Odan 
before they finish me," he said 
grimly. 

He looked round and found food 
beside him—maize cakes and water. 
That was all. 

“ They don’t mean to starve me, 
anyhow," he continued with a 
light smile. He was recovering 
his spirits and beginning to wonder 
what was going to happen. 

He drank some water, ate a piece 
of the bread, and lay back, thinking 
hard. The place was quiet as death, 
and Martin had had a pretty stiff 
time of it for the last twenty-four 
hours. Before he knew it he was 
asleep, and when he woke again 
daylight was leaking through a 
barred window. 

As Martin sat up and stretched 
himself he heard a slight grating- 
sound ; a bronze door slid back 
and two men entered his cell. 

They were Norsemen, ugly- 
looking, hard-faced fellows. Martin 
stared hard at them. The expres¬ 
sion, on their faces rather amused 
him. It was a queer mixture 
between triumph and fright. 

Evidently they were delighted at 
having the wizard in their power, 
but rather afraid lest he might 
vanish in a puff of smoke, or do some¬ 
thing equally unpleasant. For a 
moment Martin thought of chuck¬ 
ing one of his bombs at them and 
making a bolt; but he decided to 
wait for a better chance. Still the 
thought made him smile, and his 
smile made his two gaolers more 
uncomfortable still. 

One stood guard with his sword 
ready-, while the other beckoned 
Martin to follow. Martin decided 
lie might as well do so; and his 
guide marched ahead, while the 
fellow, with the drawn sword 
followed close behind. 

They- went down a long, stone- 
paved passage, descended some 
steps, and presently came into a 
sort of guard-room. In the middle 
of the place stood Odan, grim and 
gigantic. His thin lips were, drawn 
back in an ugly grin, showing his 
walrus-like tusks under his yellow 
moustache. 

"So here.is the sorcerer!” he 
sneered, and now he spoke in Norse 
which Martin understood, 

“ Yes, I’m hero,” replied Martin 
• calmly. " And I should be glad if 
you would let me have a wash and 
some breakfast." 

Martin’s coolness seemed to up¬ 
set the giant. He glared angrily. 
Then.suddenly he laughed harshly-. 


. " The little cock crows loud,’’ lie 
said. “ Of our kindness, we will 
grant the favours y-ou ask—the 
more so since the food will be the 
last you. wilT enjoy-in this life. 

“■ Hur, bring food ! he roared. 

One of the men hurried out, 
and came back quickly with bread, 
cold meat, and a jug full of some 
sweetish, pungent drink with a 
flavour of honey in it. 

Martin, knowing that he would 
need all his pluck and strength 
before the day was out, ate heartily-. 
He was no longer frightened; he 
felt extraordinarily- cool. He had 
made up his mind that he would 
keep quiet until actual violence was 
offered and then—then lie would use 
his bombs. 

He caught Odan looking at him 
with a certain curiosity- in his 
cold eyes. The only- virtue this 
primeval brute respected was 
bravery-. It seemed that he was 
secretly. astonished at Martin’s 
coolness in the face of danger. 

CHAPTER 39 

The Valley of Salt 

The litter stopped. The curtains 
which covered it were pulled 
sharply- aside, and Martin blinked 
in the hot blaze of the tropical sun. 

He had been put into this litter 
immediately after his breakfast, 
and had been carried at a sharp 
pace for the best part of an hour. 
Now, as he glanced round, he 
recognised at once the part of the 
island to which he had been 
brought by Odan’s men. 

11 was . the valley of the salt 
pan, that desolate spot which he 
and Hymer had visited in their 
vain search for saltpetre. There 
.was the salt pan glistening like 
snow under the torrid sun, and 
there were the low. bare cliffs sur¬ 
rounding it. Not a green thing 
was in sight. The place was an 
abomination of desolation, and 
the blaze of light only- made it look 
the worse. 

All this Martin saw in a flash. 
The next thing he saw was that 
not only Odari was present, but 
also a large number of his fol¬ 
lowers, both white and brown. 
Among them all Martin did not 
find a single friendly- face. The 
Norsemen were frankly hostile, the 
Lemurians sullenly- so. 

Martin sprang lightly- to. the 
ground and stood facing Odan. The 
giant glared at him. 

“ Sorcerer," he said, " once y-ou 
and that juggler the priest Hymer 
have tricked us. In the ordeal that 
is before you today- you will not 
have the help of Hymer." 

He laughed as he spoke, and his 
laugh was like the sound of dry- 
stones rattling dow-n a barteii beach. 
There was ..something liorribly- 
ominous about his threat, and in 
spite of all his pluck Martin felt a 
slight shiver crawl down his spine. 
But he shook off the feeling, and 
stared back at Hy-mer with open 
contempt. . 

“ You at least have plenty- of 
help at hand, Odan;” he answered 
scornfully. “ One who did not 
know you might well suppose you 
feared me.” 

Odan ground his great teeth. 
Dull sparks seemed to flash in his 
cold blue eyes. He took a stride 
forward, and Martin thought he 
meant to attack. He hoped he 
would. His hand w-as under his 
tunic on a bomb. If Odan laid 
hands upon him, he meant to blow 
him to ribbons and trust to the 
moral effect on the others to make 
good his escape. 


But Odan checked himself. He 
laughed again. 

Wizards," he said, with a 
heavy- attempt at sarcasm, “ are 
not as other men. They must be 
guarded more carefully. But these” 
—he waved his great hand—"these 
are only- witnesses. It is they- who 
will spread the news throughout 
the island that even the sorcerer from 
the West was not able to save himself 
from the Creature of the Cavern.” 

CHAPTER 40 

The Place of Death 

Again Martin felt that unpleasant 
chill upon him. But he shook it 
off. Whatever this new ordeal 
might be, he must face it fairly- and 
squarely. It was not only his own 
life that was at stake, but the lives 
of Akon, of Hymer, of the King—- 
and in the long run, no doubt, of 
Professor Distin himself, for once 
Odan w-as undisputed ruler of 
Lemuria the first thing he would do 
would be to lead his Armada 
against the other island. 

Odan spoke again. 

“ This way, sorcerer," he said. 
" Walk, if y-ou w ill. If you will not, 
you will go nevertheless." 

Martin laughed. 

“ I will w-alk, Odan,” he said. 
" Yet I will tell you this. Should 
you dr any of these lay hands on me 
they shall die the death." 

The cool certainty with w-hicli lie 
spoke impressed even Odan. Odan, 
remember, was steeped almost as 
deeply in superstition as the brown 
men themselves, and although he 
had managed to catch Hymer trip¬ 
ping over the fire fountain business, 
yet he had a secret belief that .Alar- 
tin really co'ttld work magic. The 
dying machine, to say nothing of 
the mysterious fog that night upon 
the island lake, had shaken him 
badly, and he was ready- to believe 
that almost anything was possible 
to Martin. 

Grunting angrily under his 
breath, he signed to Martin to 
follow, and led the way towards the 
cliff face. The rest, forming into 
double line, followed. No one spoke 
a word. The silence was broken 
only by the tramp of feet across the 
hard, dry- ground. 

The rude path that ran through 
the valley- and which they followed 
led straight to the cliff face, ending 
in the arched mouth of a cave. It 
was the same cave which Martin 
had noticed on the occasion of his 
previous visit, and which he had 
wished to search for saltpetre. 
Hymer's words came back to him: 
“ Beasts not wholesome for man to 
meet " inhabited the cave. 

Once more he had to use all his 
will pow-er to shake off the creeping 
horror that came over him. Next 
minute he had passed under the 
black arch. 

" All hope abandon, ye who 
enter here," -were the words that 
flashed through his brain, and truly 
the black, echoing gloom of the 
place was enough to try the 


strongest nerves. . The procession 
halted a minute while torches were 
lit. Their red, smoky glare showed 
the passage sloping endlessly down 
into the bow-els of the earth. Walls 
and roof were of a dark, heavy- 
coloured rock; the roof was high 
and vaulted, while the floor was 
worn as though by the passage of 
many feet. 

The procession moved steadily 
on. No one uttered a word, but 
the sound of their footsteps sent 
queer echoes whispering up and 
down the lofty tunnel. 

■ On they- went until Martin 
reckoned they must be nearly a 
quarter of a mile from the entrance 
and several hundred feet below the 
level of the floor of the valley. 
Then the passage opened out into 
a vast cavern, so lofty that the 
torch-light failed to reach the roof. 
But in front the ruddy glare was 
reflected from something which 
presently- Martin made out to be 
a sheet of water. 

A few- steps farther, and Odan 
stopped on the edge of this under¬ 
ground lake which stretched out in 
an unbroken sheet as far as the 
light reached. This lake had the 
appearance of a sheet of black 
glass, and appeared to be of 
fathomless depth. Not a ripple 
broke its mirror-like surface. 

" Come hither, wizard,” said 
Odan. 

Martin, holding his head high, 
stepped forward. He was watching 
Odan warily; he did not intend to 
be caught happing. 

To his astonishment he saw- a 
small boat under the ledge of rock 
that rimmed the lake. 

•" Now,” said Odan grimly-, " we 
are about to test your powers. You 
see before you a rock which' rises 
from the w-ater of the Lake of 
Death. This is the testing-place. 
Row out, seat yourself upon the 
rock, remain there for half an hour, 
and if you are alive' at the end of 
it, then-—then we will acknow-ledge 
that you are indeed a wizard, and 
that your powers are greater than 
those of man." 

Martin looked Odan full in the 
face. 

" And supposing that, even with¬ 
out the help of Hy-mcr the priest, I 
come safely through this ordeal, 
what then, Odan ? Have I y-our 
word to go free ? ” • 

Odan smiled dreadfully. 

" You have, O sorcerer 1 You 
have my promise.” 

Martin nodded. 

“ That is well,” ho said calmly. 

At once he stepped into the boat, 
and, picking up the paddle, drove 
the small craft swiftly across 
tow-ards the blunt rock which rose 
out of the depths at a distance of 
perhaps thirty- y-ards from the 
shore. 

As lie did so, a curious sound, a 
sort of thick sigh, rose from the 
watchers around the edge. 

TO BE CONTINUED 


NEWSPAPER NOTES AND QUERIES 


What is Quarantine ? It is 

the detention of people or 
animals on board a ship, or in 
some specially appointed place 
on arrival at a port , if infectious 
disease has broken out, or is 
suspected as likely to break out. 
It las^ until the danger is sup¬ 
posed to be past. The word 
comes from the Latin quadraginta 
and signifies that the period of 
detention may be forty days. 

What does Nisi Prlus mean ? 
Nisi prius is Latin for “ unless 
before,” and is the legal name 
for the sittings of a court of law 
to try civil cases. Formerly, 
when judges went on circuit 
less often, sheriffs were com¬ 
manded to bring jury and'wit- 
nesses from the country to 
Westminster on a certain day 
for the trial, unless before (nisi 


prius) that. day the judges 
visited the county- for the assizes. 
In this way- civil cases came to 
be called nisi prius cases. 

What is a Pogrom? A po¬ 
grom is an organised massacre, 
generally- of Jews, in Russia or 
Poland, more or less counten¬ 
anced by flic authorities. The 
'word is Russian, and means 
desolation. 

What does Noblesse Oblige 
mean ? Noblesse oblige is a 
French phrase handed down 
from the days of chivalry, and 
can be translated “ nobility- 
obliges.” Today it means that 
if a person has special privileges, 
such as education and high birth, 
he is in honour bound compelled 
to fulfil the added obligations 
that lie upon him. 
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Five-Minute Story <■' 

THE WISE MAN 

A merchant in a big city for 
years made money-making his 
only aim. 

He cared for nothing but 
wealth, and so earnest and 
unscrupulous w-as he in the 
pursuit of it that he neglected all 
home ties, and avoided the 
friends of his youth—unless he 
wished to make use of them in 
Ins money-making schemes. 

; Consequently his wife feared 
him, his children despised him, 
and he had not a frien^l. 

Then there came a day- when 
he realised that he was growing 
old, and that wealth cannot 
make up for loneliness. 

He called upon his old friends, 
but they received him coldly. In 
fact, he was shunned by everyone, 
for his hard, miserly ways were a 
by-word in the city. 

“ Some rascal has set every 
man against me,” he cried. 
“ And I’ll find out the fellow and 
bring him to justice.” 

There was an old- man a feu- 
miles from the city known by 
all to be exceedingly- wise, for he 
lived alone in a tall tower set 
high on a hill, and from there he 
watched the stars, and related to 
the curious their names and their 
movements and the stories that 
the ancients told about them. 

“ I will go to this star fellow," 
cried the merchant, who was' 
superstitious as well as miserly, 

“ and for money- he will gaze in 
crystals and consult oracles, and 
tell me why even my children 
avoid me, and not a erfeature in 
the world will call me friend.” 

He took a piece of .gold and 
journeyed to the tower where 
the wise man lived, and there he 
told liisiStory; and the man who 
knew much of the wonders of the 
heavens looked at him long and 
curiously, for lie was wise in the 
study of men as well as stars, and 
the hard lines in the face before 
him told many tales. 

“ Now,” said the merchant, 

“ here is gold. Get your crystals 
and all the queer things y-ou 
fortune-telling fellows use, and 
tell me my worst enemy-,” 1 

“ I do not want y-our gold,” 
said the wise man, “ and 
neither do I gaze into cry-stals ; 
but tonight you shall see the 
face of your worst enemy. Go 
to the wood at the bottom of the 
hill, where the pool is as clear as 
a mirror. Look into it at mid¬ 
night when the moon is full, and 
there you will see the face of the 
man who has injured you." 

The merchant went home glee¬ 
fully, for he was glad to receive 
advice for nothing, and he pro- 
mised himself that when he knew 
the name of his enemy he would 
revenge himself unmercifully. 

The moon was full when lie 
reached the-little wood, with its 
deep, clear pool edged with 
willows as silver as moonlight. 

A nightingale was singing, and 
the merchant’s heart was heavy, 
for lie was a lonely man and 
longed for the happiness that the 
little bird sang about so sweetly-. 

He knelt by the pool and 
gazed into its clear depths, and 
there he saw his worst enemy— 
the reflection of his own face. 
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Good T)a\) Shall Smile jdway Qood Night 
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DF Mern/man 

D ner Waiter, this chop is 
very small-’ ’ 

Waiter : “ Yes, sir ; but you’ll find 
it will take a good while to catit.” 

3 Cj 0 

The Seasons 

Spring : Showery, flowery, bowery ; 
Summer: Hoppy, croppy, poppy; 
Autumn : Wheezy, sneezy, freezy ; 
Winter : Slippy, drippy, nippy. - 

□ ei a 

The Zoo that Never Was 



Oh, how I wish I were a Sish 1 

For then 'twould be my rule 
To laze away the live-long day, 

And never go to school. 

q n □ . 

Strange Titles of Books 

The world grows wiser and 
more elegant as it grows older. 
These are the titles of actual 
religious books, most of them 
published in the time of Cromwell : 

The Spiritual Mustard Pot, to 
make the Soul Sneeze with Devo¬ 
tion. 

Hooks and Eyes for Believers’ 
Breeches. 

Crumbs of Comfort for the 
Chickens of the Covenant. 

Eggs of Charity layed by the 
Chickens of the Covenant. 

A Pair of Bellows to Blow off 
the Dust Cast Upon John Fry. 

A Fan to Drive Away Flies. 

The Snuffers of Divine Love. 

Shop of the Spiritual Apothecary. 

The Gun ot Penitence, 

High-heeled Shoes for Dwarfs 
in Holiness. 

•3 0 0 

What word asks the question 
" Am I fit ? ” 

Amiable (am I able). 

E 0 0 

These are HOT in the Bihle 

These sentences arc often sup¬ 
posed to be texts from the Bible, 
liut none of them occur in it. 

God tempers the wind to the 
shorn lamb. 

In the midst of life we are in 
death. 

The merciful man is merciful to 
Iris beast. 

A nation shall be born in a day. 

He who runs may read. 

Cleanliness is next to godliness. 


Tongue Twisters 

The Leith police dismisseth us, 
I’m thankful, sir, to say ; 

The Leith Police dismisseth us. 
We’ve bade them " Good-day.” 
The Lcitli Police dismisseth us, 
Then we sighed a'sigh apiece. 
And the size ot our sighs, as we said 
our good-byes,. 

Were the size of the Leith police. 

She’s gone round to the fish-sauce 
shop, 

The fish-sauce, shop, the, fish-sauce 
shop; 

She’s gone for fish-sauce—she knew 
'twas my wish, 

For flic fish-sauce shop’s sure to 
sell sauce for my fish. 

Docs this shop stock shot socks 
with spots ? 

Docs this shop stock shot socks 
with spots ? 

Shot socks with spots give my wife 
shocks. 

So does this shop stock shot socks 
with spots ? 

0 0 0 

Poser 

It a century-plant flower lives a 
day, how long does an olive ? 

0 0 0 
“ I want to see my father very 
particular,” said a boy to the gate¬ 
keeper at a cricket match where 
his father was acting as umpire. lie 
was passed through and hurried up 
to ins father. 

" Mother says she wants that 
packet o’ sandwiches back,” lie 
said. 

11 Sandwiches hack! I ale ’em an 
hour ago,” replied the surprised 
parent. 

" Then slic’d have to clean your 
shoes until salmon-and-shrimp 
paste,” returned the youngster. 
” Mother put the brown-boot polish 
in those sandwiches.”' 

0 3 0 

Is Your Name Nightingale? 

One of your ancestors was no 
doubt a fine singer, and received 
this ns a nickname. The name 
passed to his children, and so it has 
come down to you, quite irrespec¬ 
tive of whether you can singer not. 

0 0 0 ' 

ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK’S PUZZLES 
Is Your Kamo Here? 

Tlit names were Ilans and Fanny 

0 0 0 

A Square Puzzle. 

The accom¬ 
panying dia¬ 
gram shows 
how the pic ces 
should be 
placed to¬ 
gether to term 
a square. 


Adventures of Augustus and Marmaduke 

,-Y submarine was in the dock ; the boys were walking by. 

“ Let’s get aboard,” said Marmaduke; “ to start it we will try.” 
They clambered down ’mid wheels and springs, Augustus touched 

a spring; 

’] iie submarine made for the sea, 
then sank like anything. 

Into a sandbank soon it ran. 

“ Oh dear, what shall we do ? ” 
Cried Marmaduke, in awful fright 
I really do not know.” 

Up the conning tower they 
climbed, and hammered at the 
top. 

" Knock hard, knock hard ■ ” 
Augustus said. “ Knock hard, 
and do not stop.” ~ 

Up went the lid, a rush of air 
shot both boys in the sea— 
’Twas hours before they reached 
the top (or so it seemed to be). 

Now on the sea they float at last, they shout and cry in vain. 
And say they never, never will touch submarines again. 

They float away for miles and miles, and, when you take a row, 
ft may be you will Sec these boys, but tin's I do not know. 
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Jacko Goes to School 

When Ja-cko upset the bath-chair, andigave his father a ducking 
in the pond, his father said ; “ I’ll have.no more of this; you 
shall go to school ! ” And he kept his word; 

“ A good thing, too ! ” said liis big brother -Adolphus. 

“ He ouglittohave gone years ago, ’’agreed his bigsister Belinda. 

They were all glad to get rid of him—-all'except, the Bab} 1 ; and 
Baby Jacko howled; when he heard the news., 

At last the box was packed, and Jacko ran- up to his bed¬ 
room to have a last" look round. Baby ran in after him, and flung 
his arms round liis neck, and said : “ I want to go, too. Take me: 
with you, Jacko.” 

’Foil my word ! ” exclaimed Jacko, “ I’m not sure that I 
won’t. ” And suddenly liis eyes twinkled, and, without another word 



lie dropped down on his knees before, the box, pitched out all the 
things liis mother had carefully packed, and called out; 

“ Come on, little ’un. Hop in ! And, mind, not a sneeze till 
we get. to the other end.” 

Baby chuckled with delight, jumped in, and snuggled down, and 
kept as quiet as a littlamousc till the box was set down in the hall 
at the school house. 

Then out came the Master, and the box was opened. Up shot 
the lid, and out sprang Baby ! 

“ What does this mean ? ” cried the angry Master. “ How 
dare you play your tricks on me ? Is this the way you begin 
your 'school-days ? I shall write to your father.” 

” Please let me keep Baby,” begged Jacko; “ he’s such a good 
little chap.” 

“ Certainly not,” roared the Master; “ he.’H go home at once.” 

“ Brute ! ” muttered Jacko; ” I’ll get. even with you over 
this, or I’ll eat my hat.” 


There Was an Old Person of Cheadle 



There was an old person of Cheadle 
Was put in the stocks by the beadle 
For stealing some pigs, 

Some coats, and some wigs, 
That horrible person of Cheadle. 
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The Empire Man 

In the University of Oxford’s 
library is a piece of furniture 
that will be venerated by English¬ 
men as long as the Britisli 
Empire lasts, tor it was made 
from the timber of tile first 
English ship to sail round the 
world. 

The commander of the ship 
was a great Englishman, one of 
the real founders of the British 
Empire. 

Just when he was born and 
who his father was is not de¬ 
finitely-known, but it is believed 
that his parents were in humble 
circumstances, and that he first 
saw the light In 15-10. But he 
soon made his name a household 
word for Englishmen for all time. 

As a very small boy he was 
apprenticed to the captain, of a 
coasting vessel, where he. had a 
hard time; but his diligence led 
his master, at his death, to leave 
him the ship, which he. soon, after 
sold, investing his all in an ex¬ 
pedition to America. As the result 
of treachery on the part of"the 
white- men in America, he. lost 
everything, and he vowed- to 
punish them and their king and 
countrymen wherever he might 
meet them. 

After several trips he set, out 
with two tiny ships, one of 75 
tons, and the other of 25 tons, 
to make, reprisals on the. most, 
powerful nation in the world. 

ft was in the first week of 
July, over three, hundred years 
ago, that the little expedition 
came in sight ot the New World. 
Approaching an enemy town by 
night, the leader concealed his 
sma II numbers, and won a victory. 

Attacking another town and 
port, he captured an enemy 
vessel, but having insufficient 
men to man all three, he decided 
to abandon one. His men, how¬ 
ever, would probably" have de¬ 
murred at this, so lie secretly 
took the carpenter down into 
the hold of the least desirable 
ship and made him bore, holes in 
the hull. The ship sank slowly, 
and the crow were then taken on 
board one of the other vessels. 

Sailing to Panama, this bold 
captain went ashore, captured a 
treasure caravan, and, climbing 
into a tree, to liis astonishment 
saw the Pacific Ocean. He was 
the first Englishman to behold 
that mighty sea, and he at once 
prayed “ Almighty 7 God oi 
His goodness to give, him life 
and leave to sail once in an 
English ship in that sea.” 

This prayer was granted, and 
later he made the voyage, one. 
of the most memorable voyages 
in the history of the world. 
When : he returned to England 
he was knighted 
by his sovereign 
on board his 
own ship. 

II e made 
other voyages, 
but liis great 
\\ ork was the 
part lie took 
in defeating 
the . mightiest 
a n d m o s t 
formidable fleet that had 
ever sailed the seas. Here is 
■ his . portrait-- Whr was he? 

, Last week's name was Sir Christy ter Wren 
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HORSES OF THE NEW FOREST. WORKING IN THE CLOUDS. AN ARCTIC SEE-SAW 



Hilda Williams, of Elaengarw, Glamorgan, the 
fourteen-year-old winner of 98 prizes for singing 



The Turkish Peace Representative arriving at 
Versailles 



A comfortable office in the air working in the 
cabin of a B.A.T. biplane 



Cabin of a British Aerial Transport plane fitted 
up as a mail office 



■ 


Lady Godiva, who will figure in the Coventry Peace Pageant. Here IVIr. Blair Leighton 
shows her pleading with her husband for the people. See story on page four 


The Joy of a horse that 


is free— Lucy Kemp-Welch’s picture of the New Forest Horses. See page 7 


The New Game at the Seaside Throwing Stones at U-Boats 

A year ago the U-Boats were menacing our liberty; today thousands of children 
are throwing pebbles at this submarine at Hastings, where it came aground 



Marie Osborne, the baby film-player with a 
company of her own 



How the children enjoy themselves at Arch¬ 
angel. See story on page two 



Master Douglas Haig has a chat with Tommy 



The Chancellor of the Exchequer’s children 
buying the Victory Loan at the post-office 
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